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THE EAST INDIA QUESTION. 


India, or Facts to illustrate the Character and 
Condition of the Native Inhabitants. Part 111. 
By R. Rickards, Esq. London, 1830. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

WE congratulate Mr. Rickards on the comple- 

tion of the third portion of the herculean task 

which he has so meritoriously undertaken. We 
recognize in it the master-hand—the stamp 
betokening long experience and superior ability, 
which so conspicuously mark his former labours. 
And for what has yet to come, his own con- 
science, the cheering encouragement of his ap- 
proving country, and the gratitude of one hun- 
dred millions of yet unenlightened Hindoos, will, 
we are sure, act as a powerful incitement, and 
enable this eminently-qualified advocate of the 

Indian world, fearlessly to prosecute his efforts 

in a cause so sacred, so noble, and of such stu- 

vendous importance. 

This Third Part of Rickards’s “ India” em- 
braces objects highly important in themselves, 
and affords very useful information ; but, at this 
particular crisis, it is specially calculated to ex- 
cite the most intense interest, and irresistibly 
to array all the better feelings of this country on 
the side of the poor Asiatic. The question at 
issue, is not whether the merchants of Leaden- 
hall-street shall be permitted to continue, under 
some unmeaning show of illusory modilication, 
little better than a mockery, the monopoly of 
the East—whether a handful of merchants shall 
continue to exercise the power of life and death 
over a countless multitude of Hindoos, Maho- 
metans, Parsees, half-cast Creoles and Asian- 
Portuguese —whether a Board of Directors, 
seated on their gorgeous thrones, “high raised 
above their fellows,” shall, at the prodigious dis- 
tance of half the circumference of the globe 
from the seat of their regality, 

“ Where the East with richest hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,” 
continue to rule over an immense popula- 
tion, dictate new wars, sanction new conquests, 
enact new laws, depose and pension indepen- 
dent sovereigns, “compel all the powers of 
India to acknowledge their superiority, and 
yield obedience to their will,” and recklessly to 
perpetuate a system of despotic sway, from 
which the most indescribable evils may ema- 
nate; pauperizing the natives, appropriating 
their soil, subjecting them to almost incredible 
exactions, and to the most abject poverty; but 
the question simply is, whether the nation, or the 
Company, shall be attended to on this great oc- 
casion. THAT IS THE QUESTION. We have been 
kept long enough in a state of comparative 
ignorance on all the leading points mainly con- 
nected with these widely-extended territories ; 
we have been hood -winked long enough as to 
their mental darkness, their “ constitutional 
and irremediable superstition,” their degrading 
ignorance, their apathy, and unimproveable in- 
tellect; and even on their crimes and cruelties 
the changes have been often rung with the most 
pathetic though not always very accurate strains! 
But now Mr. Rickards addresses himself to the 
understanding of his countrymen, 

“ Non havc tibi nunciat auctor 
ambiguus : non ista vagis rumoribus audis |’? 
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We wanted such a writer to open our eyes. We 
have been amused; our feelings have been 
played upon; we have been deluded long enough 
with the palpably absurd idea, that the con- 
tinuation of our power in India was inextricably 
interwoven and intrinsically identified with the 
continuation of the Company. We have been 
terrified long enough with the “ warning voice,” 
issuing from the suspicious supporters of Lead- 
enhall, that the dissolution of the charter would 
assuredly be the precurser of the dissolution 
of all those bonds (such as they are !) which ac- 
tually coerce the native millions within the pale 
of British domination, keep the native armies 
chained down to their allegiance, and enable us, 
with a British force of less than twenty thousand 
men (paid by ourselves) to range over the faint- 
ing plains of Asia, and bully into the most 
humiliating subjection a people amounting to 
one-seventh of the whole population of the 
earth! 

But the day of delusion is over; the question 
can no longer rest in that state of obscurity, in 
which it has been so industriously involved ; 
and to the laudable exertions of the author of 
this able work, to his judicious and well-directed 
industry, and irrefragable facts, England is in- 
debted, in a great measure, for the dispersion 
of those mists which have for many years sat 
brooding over the minds of men. it is impos- 
sible to accompany Mr. Rickards through the 
various sections of his excellent publication, 
without being horror-struck at the mass of 
misery which, in a thousand varied shapes, meets 
us at every turn! That so large, so fair, so po- 
pulous a portion of the earth, should, under the 
all-withering elements of a baneful and morbid 
monopoly, be permitted to continue in a state 
of such moral, political, statistical, and even 
religious debasement, is really sickening to the 
heart, not only of the philanthropist, but of every 
Englishman who is alive to the honour, dignity 
and improvement of his fellow creatures. But 
let us hear what Mr. Rickards says : 

“ Let us suppose England to be divided into 
small tenures, not much bigger than Irish po- 
tatoe gardens; the produce of the soil a great 
variety of articles, of which some one, or more, 
come to maturity in almost every month in the 
year; the present landlords forced to emigrate, 
or reduced to cultivate their own lands, or per- 
haps converted into Zemindars, with power to 
exact, fine, flog and imprison, ad libitum ; the 
land tax fixed at one half the gross produce, to 
be ascertained by admeasurement of every acre, 
and by valuation, or by weighing the produce ; 
or, in the event of difference of opinion with 
the cultivators of any village or district, by call- 
ing in the farmers of a neighbouring district to 
settle the dispute. From the oppressive, as well 
as vexatious, nature of this tax, let us also sup- 
pose that the fears and jealousies of government 
occasion the appuintment of hosts of revenue 
servants, armed, and unarmed, some to make, 
others to check, the collections; that accounts, 
and check-accounts, be also multiplied to guard 
against imposition ; and that servants, required 
for these various purposes, be authorized to 
collect additional imposts from the cultivators, 
or to have lands assigned to them, as a remune- 
ration for their own services; and that under 





colour of these privileges and grants, excessive 
exactions are enforced, leaving but a bare sub- 
sistence to the farmers; that this system of 
taxation should be liable to increase with every 
increase of cultivation; that the defalcations of 
one farmer, or of one village, should be made 
good from the surplus produce.of others; that 
the spirit of the people should be so broken by 
the rigors of despotic power, as to suffer the go- 
vernment with impunity to step forward, and 
declare itself sole proprietor of all the lands in 
the country; and that its avarice and cravings 
had so multiplied imposts as to inspire cultiva- 
tors with the utmost alarm and dread, whenever 
changes, or reforms, were projected in the re- 
venue administration, lest (as was generally the 
case in India) further additions should be made 
to their almost intolerable burdens. Let the 
reader, I say, consider these things, and then 
ask himself, whether a government assessor, 
with every soul in the country thus opposed to his 
research, is likely to attain the requisite infor- 
mation for justly valuing every acre of cultivated 
land, including every variety of soil and of pro- 
duct; or, if it could be justly valued, whether 
the collectors of such a government were likely 
to be guided by any better rule than to extract, 
from the contributors, all that could with safety 
be drawn into their own, and the public, purse? 

“This, however, is but a sketch of that state 
of society in Hindostan, of which demoralization 
was the inevitable result. Where laws, regu- 
lations, and even official instructions, are but 
a name—where power is really uncontrolled, 
and usage affords abundant openings for its 
arbitrary exercise, the holders of power, with 
their numerous hangers-on, will be arrayed on 
one side as instruments of oppression, to which 
the Ryots, or the mass of the people, have 
nought to oppose but evasion, falsehvod, artifice, 
and cunning. Some of the worst passions of 
the human mind, thus called into constant ac- 
tion, become settled habits; and every rising 
generation being of necessity, and from infancy, 
driven to the practice of these habits, a charac- 
ter of slavish submission, and moral degradation, 
is generated, which is most illiberal, and unjust, 
to impute to this oppressed people, as inherent 
and incorrigible depravity.” p. 43—6. 


This is palpable and vexatious; it throws 
light enough to enable us to feel our way, and 
to arrive at pretty certain conclusions. But we 
all know what delegated authority may lead to. 
If the Directors were absolute Areopagites they 
would find it no easy task to exercise a whole- 
some surveillance over regions fourteen or fifteen 
thousand miles from the India House. 

We must now request our readers attentively to 
peruse the following staggering extract. A few 
such proofs, a few such facts, cannot fail to con- 
vince the most sceptical among us, that the kings 
of Leadenhall have exercised dominion long 
enough ; and unless they have forgotten to pro- 
vide for themselves, their sons and their sons’ 
sons, they will hardly condescend to sue for 
grace, and solicit for a further continuance of 
the long-enjoyed monopoly—the golden fleece 
of modern times. Positively, when we read 
passages like that which we are about to cite, 
we are apt to abstract ourselves from the sober 
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views of the work before us, forget that we are 
in the land of civilization or of facts, and fancy 
ourselves in a barbarous kingdom of banditti, 
or straying through the darkest scenes of the 
“Arabian Nights,” listening to the harrowing 
fabrications of dire romance! 

“But the hands which could habitually in- 
dulge in this description of plunder were not 
likely to be scrupulous wherever wealth, in any 
other shape, presented itself to their grasp. In 
India, bankers, or money-dealers, called Shrofts, 
have always been noted for accumulating, like 
the Rothschilds of the West, large gains from 
dealing in the precious metals, and bills of ex- 
change; and, like the Jews formerly in Europe, 
were equally marked as men whom it was no 
crime to plunder and maltreat at pleasure.” To 
those who have been long resident in India, 
numerous atrocities of this description will be 
well known; but I cannot avoid transcribing 
one of those occurrences, noticed by Orme, be- 
cause it is so truly descriptive of those habits, 
and that state of society, which I am here en- 
deavouring to account for. Mr. Orme’s narra- 
tive is as follows: ‘As soon as a man becomes 
conspicuous for his possessions, and begins to 
despise keeping measures with the Durbar, by 
neglecting to supply the voluntary contributions 
which are expected from him; instead of giving 
him poison, which would not answer the end 
proposed, as his treasures are buried, he is beset 
with spies, commonly of his own domestics, who 
report even to the minutest of his actions ; offers 
from discontented parties are made to him, a 
commerce with the enemies of the province is 
proposed ; if he avoids these snares, a profitable 
post in the government is tendered to him, 
which if he accepts, his ruin is at hand, as the 
slightest of the villanies practised in every 
branch of it becomes foundation sufficient to 
render him a public criminal; should he have 
escaped this too, it remains that some more 
glaring and desperate measure of iniquitous 
justice hurry him to destruction. Let the fol- 
lowing example suggest and supply the many 
which might be produced. 

“* A very wealthy house of Gentoo bankers 
were admonished at Muxadavad of the Nabob’s 
necessities for money; and, better versed in 
the art of amassing than in the methods neces- 
sary to preserve their riches, they presented a 
sum much more agreeable to their own avarice 
than to the expectations of their persecutors. 
None of the usual snares were likely to succeed 
with people of their excessive caution. One of 
the dead bodies which are continually floating 
upon the river Ganges happened to be thrown 
ashore under the walls of their dwelling house ; 
which was immediately surrounded by the offi- 
cers of the civil magistrate, and nothing heard 
but execrations against these devoted criminals, 
who were proclaimed the murderers of a son of 
Mahomed. The chief of the house was hurried 
away to a dungeon prepared for his reception, 
where, after having thrice endured the scourge, 
he compromised the price of his liberty, and 
the remission of his pretended crime, for the 
sum of 50,090 rupees (6250/.) This man I 
personally knew. 

“* Warned by such examples, the more in- 
telligent man of condition sees at once the ne- 
cessity of ingratiating himself into the favor of 
his prince by making acceptable offerings pro- 
portioned to his fortune. It would not be cre- 
dited that the family of Futtichund, shortly after 
his death, gave in one present, to the Nabob of 
Bengal, the sum of 300,000/. sterling, were it 
not known that the man, by having managed 
the mint and treasury of the province for forty 
years successively, was become the richest pri- 
vate subject in the empire.’ 

“Here then is a state of society arising out 
of the financial system of the Mahomedans, 

which we have condescended to make the basis 





of our own. Like the root that beareth gall and 
wormwood, it has fixed a curse on India, bitter 
as the lot of Israel, for adopting the abomina- 
tions of Canaan. We here, in fact, behold a 
system, which, from its enormous exactions on 
public and private account, confirmed and per- 
petuated universal poverty ; with poverty, igno- 
rance; and on these two corner-stones of de- 
spotic power, fixing the foundations of its 
strength and permanency—a system radically 
destructive of property in land, and absorbing 
every other proprietary right, save what the 
possessor could secretly conceal, or openly de- 
fend by the edge of his sword—a system which 
called into activity the meanest and basest pas- 
sions for defence against oppression and wrong 
—a system in which violence and extortion on 
the one hand, begat slavish submission and hate 
on the other. Every new expedient became 
the parent of fresh evasion ; till fraud, collusion, 
secret alienations, disguise, dissimulation, in- 
trigue, bribery, trickeries and treacheries of all 
sorts, grew up into characteristic habits among 
the people ; every man distrusting his neigh- 
bour; looking only to self-preservation, and 
careless about political changes—a state, in 
short, in which power had so completely de- 
based the minds of its victims, that the wonder 
is, not that many virtues should have fled the 
earth, in this iron age of oppression and misery; 
but that any should have lingered behind, to 
relieve the dark shades of human infirmity.” p. 
51—5. 

Poor, ignorant and oppressed, an Indian drags 
on the load of life in the same chains, under each 
successive ruler, and the system which mainly 
contributed to seal his degradation, being per- 
petuated in its principal features by the British 
Government, to the present hour, how can we 
expect the native population to be different now 
from what we found them? We do not literally 
assert, that under the British Government in 
India, the inhabitants have been wantonly 
hunted down like wild beasts; but we say that 
when the character of a people has been formed 
and fixed by many centuries of dire oppression, 
the removal of evils of limited influence, or 
partial occurrence, will do nothing to inspire 
contidence, “if the more important evils of 
universal and unceasing operation are con- 
tinued.” This of itself is a charge of deep im- 
port : but there arg so many features of unseemly 
contour developed in almost every page of this 
all-searching and most elaborate volume, that, 
to trace them all, or even the most disgusting of 
them, would exclusively occupy our columns. 
No wonder, then, that men conversant with 
India, who are not immediately held back by 
motives of self-interest, should rally round the 
banners so manfully planted on British ground 
by the hand of Mr. Rickards; no wonder, that 
at so imposing, so appalling a spectacle, dis- 
played in the broad face of day, in the face of the 
United Kingdom,—the voice of the whole Em- 
pire, of twenty-millions of enlightened men, 
should be raised, as that of one man, from the 
Orkneys to the extreme shores of Albion, for 
the dissolution of the Lease ! 

“The advocates of the existing system must 
admit,” says Mr. Rickards, “thatour government 
is arbitrary in theory and in practice ; that in the 
most important of all its arrangements, the reve- 
nue, it has followed, and perpetuated, the Mus- 
sulman system ; and though the execution of this 
system has often been entrusted to some of the 


ablest and most humane of men, yet to mitigate _ 


its severity, in any great degree, has been be- 
yond their power. The expenses of government 
required all the revenue that could be collected 
for its support. ‘To realize a land revenue of 
this amount, large establishments of native 
officers were also indispensable; and with a 
handful of European collectors, and judges, 
thinly scattered among 80 or 100 millions of 





people, it is too much to expect that any con- 
troul they could exercise would be effectual 
either to improve or to restrain settled habits, 
which had for ages struck their debasing roots 
into all the ordinary occurrences of Indian life. 
“It has been sometimes alleged that much 
of the corrupt dealing and embezzlements of 
former times, by native officers in power, has 
been progressively checked by the extreme 
vigilance, and inviolable integrity, of many of 
their European superiors. That this has been 
the case in some instances, may be conceded : 
but it must on the other hand be admitted, that, 
to the same extent as illegal private exactions 
have been repressed, the public revenue has 
been proportionally increased. That perpetual 
aspiration after more, which the system itself 
has a strong tendency to inspire, is abundantly 
manifested in the conduct of our collectors, and 
in the immense additions everywhere made, 
from year to year, to the Jumma of newly-ac- 
quired provinces, over and above the declared 
official amount at the period of their acquisition. 
On this head authentic records attest that not 
only have illegal imposts and exactions been 
incorporated with the land rent, but that the 
assessment has been sometimes raised so high 
as to absorb also the trifling rents remaining to 
landholders, ‘ no intermediate person being ac- 
knowledged between the state and the actual 
cultivator ;’ that the demand of revenue was 
thus greater in the aggregate than could be real- 
ized; and that attempting (as in Ryotwary 
settlements) to fix ‘a moderate equal assessment 
on each field, we imposed a most unequal and 
heavy over-assessment on the country.’ In this 
way the sum total of demand on the unhappy 
Ryot remains unabated; his condition, it is 
much to be feared, is in no respect amended ; 
and we may thus rationally account for that 
immutable pauperism and ignorance which the 
interior of India uniformly displays.” p. 61—3. 
It would be easy, our author proceeds to 
assure us, to fill a volume with proofs drawn 
from existing official records, of the tendency of 
the oppressiveness of our financial system to 
produce the lamentable condition of the Indian 
Ryots. Of that system he says, “ the general 
consequence is general poverty.” All the pro- 
visions, in fact, of the various enactments in- 
tended for the protection of Ryots have, as Mr. 
Rickards intimates, been found illusive and nu- 
gatory. Our limits, however, will not allow us 
to dwell longer on this point. We reserve the 
further consideration of the subject of India, 
and of Mr. Rickards’ book, until next week. 








Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 2 vols. 

Dublin, 1830. W. Curry, jun. & Co. 

[Second Notice.]} 

WE make no apology for resuming our notice 
of the “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasan- 
try.” We have publications, it is true, of each 
of the great publishers of our own capital now 
on our table waiting for review, yet not one of 
them offers matter so well deserving that more 
than ordinary pains should be taken to urge 
them on the attention of our readers, as the two 
unpretending, but delightful little volumes which 
have reached us from the other side of the chan- 
nel. Besides, it is not more than once in a season 
that anything so fresh, so characteristic, and so 
spirited, comes under our notice; and we can- 
not therefore refrain from the opportunity of 
enriching our columns with a few more extracts ; 
and in doing this, we congratulate ourselves on 
having such fair means in our power of amusing 
our patrons, and of recommending a very clever 
production. 

The story which we choose for exciting the 
desire of our readers to become better acquaint- 
ed with the work, from which we have ourselves 
detived so rich an entertainment, is the “ Irish 
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Wedding,” which, for its humour, is second only | he pulls out his bottle, encouraged to it by their 


to “ The Station” ; and which, moreover, con- 
tains some touches of feeling, which would not 
disgrace the pen of the first sentimental writer 
of the day. 

The account of “The Wedding” is given by 
him who acted the principal part in the pleasing 
drama. It is a retrospective description of a 
ceremony “ which was the greatest let out that 
ever was in the country before or since.” The 
narrator, Shane Fadh, commences his tale with 
the following character of himself, and other 
preliminary particulars :— 

“When I was a Brine-Oge,’ said Shane, ‘I 
was as wild as an unbroken cowlt—no divilment 
was too hard for me: and so sign’s on it, for 
there wasn’t a piece of mischief done in the 
= but was laid at my door—and the dear 

nows I had enough of my own to answer for, 
let alone to be set down for that of other people; 
but, any way, there was many a thing done in 
my name, when I knew neither act nor part 
about it. One of them I'll mintion: Dick Cuil- 
lenan, father to Paddy, that lives at the crass- 
roads, beyant Gunpowdher Lodge, was over 
head and ears in love with Jemmy Finigan’s 
eldest daughter, Mary,—then, sure enough, as 
purty a girl as you’d meet in a fair—indeed, I 
think I’m looking at her, with her fair flaxen 
ringlets hanging over her shoulders, as she used 
to pass our house, going to mass of a Sunday. 
God rest her sowl, she’s now in glory—that 
was before she was my wife. Many a happy 
day we passed together ; and I could take it to 
my death, that an ill word, let alone to raise 
our hands to one another, never passed between 
us—only one day, that a word or two happened 
about the dinner, in the middle of Lent, being a 
little too late, so that the horses were kept nigh 
hand half an hour out of the plough; and I 
wouldn't have valued that so much, only that it 
was Beal-cam Dogherty that joined me in the 
plowing that year—and J was vexed not to take 
all I could out of him, for he was a raal Turk 
himself. I disremimber now what passed be- 
tween us as to words—but I know I had a duck- 
egg in my hand, and when she spoke, I raised 
my arm, and nailed—poor Larry ‘I'racy, our 
servant boy, between the two eyes with it, al- 
though the crathur was ating his dinner quietly 
forenent me, not saying a word. Well, as I 
tould you, Dick was ever after her, although 
her father and mother would rather see her un- 
der boord than joined to any of that connection; 
and as for herself, she couldn't bear the sight of 
him, he was sich an upsetting, conceited, little 
puppy, that thought himself too good for every 
girl. Atany rate, he tried often and often, in 
fair and market, to get striking up with her— 
and both coming from and going to mass ’twas 
the same way, for ever after and about her, till 
the state he was in spread over the parish like 
wild-fire. Still, all he could do was of no use; 
except to bid him the time of day, she never en- 
tered into discoorse with him, at all at all: but 
there was no putting the likes of him off. So 
he got a quart of spirits in his pocket, one night, 
and without saying a word to mortal, off he sets 
full speed to her father’s, in order to brake the 
thing to the family. Mary might be about seven- 
teen at this time, and her mother looked amost 
as young and fresh as if she hadn’t been married 
at all. When Dick came in, you may be sure 
they were all surprised at the sight of him; but 
they were civil people—and the mother wiped a 
chair, and put it over near the fire, for him to 
sit down upon, waiting to hear what he'd say, or 
what he wanted, although they could give a purty 
good guess as to that—but they only wished to 
put him off with as little offince as possible. 
When Dick sot a while, talking about what the 
price of hay and oats would be in the following 
summer, and other subjects that he thought 


would show his knowledge of farming and cattle, 








civil way of spaking to him—and telling the 
ould couple, that as he came over to sit a while, 
he had brought a drop in his pocket to sweeten 
the discoorse, axing Susy Finigan, the mother, 
for a glass to send it round with—at the same 
time drawing over his chair close to Mary, who 
was knitting her stocking up beside her little 
brother Michael, and chatting to him, for fraid 
that Cuillenan might think she paid him any at- 
tention. When Dick got along side of her, he 
begun, of coorse, to pull out her needles and 
spoil her knitting, as is customary before the 
young people come to close spaking. Mary, 
howsomever, had no welcome for him; so says 
she “you ought to know, Dick Cuillenan, who 
you spake to, before you make the freedom you 
do.” “ But you don’t know,” says Dick, “ that 
I’m a great hand at spoiling the girls’ knitting 
—it’s a fashion I’ve got,” says he. “It’s a 
fashion, then,” says Mary, “that'll be apt to get 
you a broken mouth sometime.” ¢ “ Then,” 
says Dick, “ whoever does that must marry me.” 
“And them that gets you, will have a prize to 
brag of,” says she; “stop yourself, Cuillenan 
—-single your freedom, and double your distance, 
if you plase; I'll cut my coat offno such cloth.” 
“Well, Mary,” says he, “ maybe, if you don’t, 
as good will; bud ye won’t be so cruel as all 
that comes to—the worst side of you is out, I 
think.” He was now beginning to make greater 
freedom; but Mary rises from her seat, and 
whisks away with herself, her cheek as red as a 
rose with vexation at the fellow’s imperance. 
“ Very well,” says Dick, “ off ye go; bud there’s 
as good fish in the say as ever was catched.— 
I’m sorry to see, Susy,” says he to her mother, 
“that Mary’s no friend of mine, and I'd be 
mighty glad to find it otherwise ; for, to tell the 
truth, I’d wish to become connected with the 
family. But hadn’t you better get us a glass, 
till we drink one bottle on the head of it, any 
way.” “ Why then, Dick Cuillenan,” says the 
mother, “ I don’t wish you anything else than 
good loock and happiness; but, as to Mary, 
she’s not for you herself, nor would it be a good 
match betune the families, at all at all. Mary 
is to have her grandfather's sixty guinneys ; 
and the two moulleens that her uncle Jack left 
her four years ago has brought her a good stock 
for any farm. But if she married you, Dick, 
where’s the farm to bring her to?—surely, it’s 
not upon them seven acres of stone and bent, 
upon the long Esker, that I'd let my daughter 
to live. So, Dick, put up your bottle, and in 
the name of God, go home, boy, and mind your 
business ; but, above all, when you want a wife, 
go to them that you may have a right to expect, 
and not to a girl like Mary Finigan that could 
lay down guinneys where you could hardly find 
shillings.” “ Very well, Susy,” says Dick, net- 
tled enough, as he well might, “I say to you, 
just as I do to your daughter, if you be proud, 
there’s no force.”’’ 

“But what has this to do with you, Shane ?’ 
asked Andy Morrow; ‘sure we wanted to hear 
an account of your wedding, and instead of that, 
it’s Dick Cuillenan’s history youre giving us.’ 

“© That’s just it,’ said Shane; ‘sure, only for 
this same Dick, I’d never get Mary Finigan for 
awife. Dick took Susy’s advice, bekase, after 
all, the undacent drop was in him, or he’d never 
have brought the bottle out of the house, at all; 
but, faith, he ris up, put the whiskey in his 
pocket, and went home with a face on him as 
black as my hat with venom.’” i. 94—8. 


«+ It is no unusual thing in Ireland, for a country 
girl to repulse a fellow whom she thinks beneath her, 
if not by a flat, at least by a flattening refusal ; nor is it 
seldom, that the ‘ argumentum fistycuffium’ is resorted 
to on such occasions. 1 have more than once seen a 
disagreeable lover receive, from the fair hand which 
he sought, so masterly a blow, that a bleeding nose 
rewarded his ambition, and silenced for a time his im- 
portunity.” 





We cannot follow Shane into all the parti- 
culars that led to his getting Mary Finigan for 
a wife :—suflice it to say, that the unworthy 
Dick Cuillenan laid a plot for possessing him- 
self by force of the girl who had refused him; 
that the mother “ got suspicious” that the object 
of an attack on her house “ might be something 
about Mary, soup she gets and sends the daugh- 
ter to her own bed, and lies down herself in the 
daughter’s.” Susy after a vigorous struggle was 
carried off. The captors, while engaged in se- 
curing their victim, as they thought, had spoken 
very little for fear of betraying themselves: the 
only thing that was heard, says Shane Fadh, 
“was my name repated several times, as if the 
whole thing was going on under my directions ; 
for Dick thought, that if there was any one in 
the parish likely to be set down for it, it was 
me.” 

It so happened, however, that Shane Fadh, 
with a few others, “ bringing home whiskey 
from a wake and berrin,” had the good fortune 
to meet the abductors, to rescue Susy, and re- 
store her to her husband and daughter. “ From 
this out,” says Shane, “when and wherever I 
got an opportunity, | whispered the soft non- 
sense into poor Mary’s ear, until | put my 
comedher on her, and she couldn’t live at all 
without me. But I was something for a woman 
to look at then, any how, standing six feet two 
in my stocking soles, which you know made them 
call me Shane Fadh.” 

The father, however, it seems, was not alto- 
gether for Shane :— 

“ After drinking a bottle or two with the mo- 
ther, Sarah Traynor, her cousin, and Mary, 
along with Jack Donnellan on my part, in their 
own barn, unknownst to the father, we agreed 
to make a runaway match of it; appointing my 
uncle Brian Slevin’s, as the house we’d go to. 
The next Sunday was the day appointed; so I 
had my uncle’s family prepared, and sent two 
gallons of whiskey, to be there before us, know- 
ing that neither the Finigans nor my own friends 
liked stinginess.’” i. 101. 

The next Sunday a meeting took place ac- 
cordingly ; but of this we must take Shane’s own 
account, as it affords the only specimen our 
limits will allow us to give, that our author's 
ability is by no means confined to the compo- 
sition of humorous pictures :— 

“«The next Sunday we met at Althadhawan 
wood, and I’ll never forget what I felt when I 
was going to the green at St. Patrick’s Chair, 
where the boys and girls meet on Sunday: but 
there she was—the bright eye dancing with joy 
in her head, to see me. We spent the evening 
in the wood, till itwas dusk—lI bating them all 
leaping, dancing, throwing the stone; for, by 
my song, I thought I had the action of ten men 
in me; she’d look on, smiling like an angel, 
when I'd lave them all miles behind me. As it 
grew dusk, they all went home, except herself 
and me, and few more, who, maybe, had some- 
thing of the same kind on hands. ‘ Well, Mary,” 
says I, “a-cushla-machree, it’s dark enough for 
us to go; and, in the nameof God, let us be off.” 
The crathur looked into my face, and got pale 
—for she was very young then: “ Shane,” says 
she, and she thrimbled like an aspin lafe, “ I’m 
going to trust myselfwith you for ever— whether 
for happiness or sorrow, God he only knows. I 
can bear poverty and distress, sickness and want 
with you, but I can’t bear to think that you 
should ever forget to love meas you do now; or 
that your heart should ever cool to me: but Inv 
sure,” says she, “ you'll never forget this night, 
and the solemn promises you made me, before 
God and the blessed skies above us.”” We were 
sitting at the time under the shade of a rowan 
tree, and I had only one answer to make—I 
pulled her to my breast, where she laid her head 
and cried like a child, with her cheek against 
mine. My own eyes wern’t dry, although | felt 
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no sorrow, but—but—I never forgot that night 
—and—I never will.’” i. 101-2. 

How far he kept his promise may be gathered 
from the following :— 

“He now paused a few minutes, being too 
much affected to proceed. 

“¢ Poor Shane,’ said Nancy, in a whisper to 
Andy Morrow, ‘night and day he’s thinking 
about that woman; she’s now dead going on a 
year, and you would think by him, although he 
bears up very well in company, that she died 
only yesterday—but indeed it’s he that was 
always the kind-hearted, affectionate man; and 
a better husband never broke bread.’” i. 103. 


Animated and full of humour as is the de- 
scription of the wedding, we must pass over its 
details. The following partial programme will 
assist our readers to some distant idea of the 
nature of the proceedings, and help to elucidate 
the running for the bottle which followed, and 
tu which we purpose principally to devote our 
notice :— 

“ «We—that is, my party, were to be at the 
bride’s house about ten o'clock, and we were 
then to proceed, all on horseback, to the priest’s, 
to be married. We were then, after drinking 
something at Tom Harris’s public house, to 
come back as far as the Dumb-hill, where we 
were to start and run for the bottle. That morn- 
ing we were all up at the skriek of day. From 
six o'clock, my own faction, friends and neigh- 
bours, began to come, all mounted; and about 
eight o’clock there was a whole regiment of them, 
some on horses, some on mules, others on rahe- 
ries and asses; and by my word, I believe little 
Dick Snudaghan the tailor’s apprentice, that 
had a hand in making my wedding clothes, was 
mounted upon a buck goat, with a bridle of sel- 
vages tied to his horns. Anything at all, to keep 
their feet from the ground, for nobody would be 
allowed to go with the wedding that hadn’t some 
animal between them and the earth. To make 
a long story short, so large a bridegroom’s party 
was never seen in that country before, save and 
except Tim Lannigan’s, that I mentioned just 
now. It would make you split your face laugh- 
ing to see the figure they cut; some of them 
had saddles and bridles—others had saddles and 
halthers: some had back-suggawns of straw, 
with hay stirrups to them, but good bridles ; 
others of them had sacks fixed up as like saddles 
as they could make them, girthed with hay ropes 
five or six times round the horse’s body. When 
one or two of the horses wouldn’t carry double, 
except the hind rider sat strideways, the women 
had to put foremost, and the men behind them. 
Some had dacent pillions enough, but the most 
of them had none at all, and the women were 
obliged to sit where the crupper ought to be— 
and a hard card they had to play to keep their 
seats, even when the horses walked easy; so 
what must it be when they came to a gallop? 
but that same was nothing at all to a trot.’” i. 
109-10. 

The party of the bride may be supposed to 
have formed much such another motley assem- 
blage. The two parties together, on “a day 
that bate all for beauty,” proceeded for four 
miles, to the priest’s house. There the knot was 
tied ; immediately after which, an hour or two 
was spent in dancing in his reverence’s barn, 
cleared out for the occasion. His reverence and 
his curate joined in the amusement, dancing 
“like Trojans; and Father Dollard would dance 
with nobody but Mary, or her maid; and surely 
small blame to him for that, for they were the 
prettiest girls at the wedding.” 

The next proceeding Shane Fadh will him- 
self describe :— 

“*You know it is usual, after getting the knot 
tied, to go to a public house or shebeen, to get 
some refreshment after the journey; so, accord- 
ingly, we went to little lame Larry Spooney’s 





grandfather, to him that was transported the other 
day for staling Bob Beaty’s sheep; he was called 
Spooney himself, from his sheepstealing, ever 
since Paddy Keenan made the song upon him, 
ending with “his house never wants a good 
ram-horn spoon ;” so that, let people say what 
they will, these things run in the blood—well, 
we went to his shebeen house, but the tithe of 
us couldn’t get into it; so, we sot on the green 
before the door, and, by my song, we took da- 
cently with him, any how; and, only for my 
uncle, it’s odds but we would have all been fud- 
dled. It was now that I began to notish a kind 
of coolness betune my party and the bride’s, 
and for some time I didn’t know what to make 
of it. I wasn’t long so, however; for my uncle, 
who still had his eye about him, comes over to 
me, and says, “ Shane, I doubt there will be bad 
work amongst these people, particularly betune 
the Dorans and the Flanagans—the truth is, 
that the ould business of the law-shoot will break 
out, and except they’re kept from drink, take 
my word for it, there will be blood spilled. The 
running for the bottle will be a good excuse,” 
says he, “so I think we had better move home 
before they go too far in the drink.” Well, any 
way, there was truth in this; so, accordingly, the 
reckoning was ped, and, as this was the thrate 
of the weddineers to the bride and the bride- 
groom, every one of the menclubbed his share, ° 
but neither [ nor the girls, anything. Ha—ha 
—ha! Well, I never—ha—ha—ha !—I never 
laughed so much in one day, as I did in that, 
and I can’t help laughing at it yet. Well, well ! 
when we all got on the top of our horses, and 
sich other iligant cattle as we had—the crowning 
of a king was nothing to it. We were now purty 
well I thank you, as to liquor; and, as the knot 
was tied, and all safe, there was no end to our 
good spirits; so, when we took the road, the 
men were in high blood, particularly Billy Cor- 
mick, the tailor, who had a pair of long cavalry 
spurs upon him, that he was scarcely able to 
walk in—and he not more nor four feet high. 
The women, too, were in blood, having faces 
upon them, with the hate of the day and the 
liquor, as full as trumpeters.’”’ i. 120-21. 

We must here interrupt, for a moment, the 
narrative of our six-foot-two bridegroom, to give 
our readers a more perfect knowledge of the 
equipment of the same little Billy Cormick, the 
tailor, just mentioned, who plays a very impor- 
tant part in the sequel, by informing them that 
he had been before described as the most likely 
person to come in for the bottle, since “ he rode 
a blood-racer, that young John Little had wick- 
edly lent him for the special purpose; he was 
a tall bay animal, with long small legs, a close 
tail, and didnt know how to trot.’’ To proceed : 

“ There was a great jealousy among them that 
were bint for winning the bottle; and when one 
horseman would crass another, striving to have 
the whip hand of him when they’d set off, why, 
you see, his horse would get a cut of the whip 
itself for his pains. My uncle and I, however, 
did all we could to pacify them; and their own 
bad horsemanship, and the screeching of the 
women, prevented any strokes at that time. 
Some of them were ripping up ould sores against 
one another as they went along; others, parti- 
cularly the youngsters, with their sweethearts 
behind them, coorting away for the life of them; 
and some might be heard miles off, singing and 
laughing: and you may be sure the fiddler be- 
hind my uncle wasn’t idle, no more nor another. 
In this way we dashed on gloriously, till we 
came in sight of the Dumb-hill, where we were 
to start for the bottle. And now you might see 
the men fixing themselves on their saddles, 
sacks, and suggawns; and the women tying 
kerchiefs and shawls about their caps and bon- 
nets, to keep them from flying off, and then 
gripping their foreriders hard and fast by the 
bosoms. When we got to the Dumb-hill, there 





were five or six fellows that didn’t come with us 
to the priest’s, but met us with cudgels in their 
hands, to prevent any of them from starting be- 
fore the others, and to show fair play. 

“Well, when they were all in a lump,— 
horses, mules, ragherys, and asses—some, as I 
said, with saddles, some with none; and all just 
as I tould you before ;—the word was given and 
off they scoured, myself along with the rest ; and 
divil be off me, if ever I saw such a sight but 
itself before or since. Off they skelped through 
thick and thin, in a cloud of dust like a mist 
about us; but it was a mercy that the life wasn’t 
tramped out of some of us; for before we had 
gone fifty perches, the one-third of them were 
sprawling a-top of one another on the road. As 
for the women, they went down right and left— 
sometimes bringing the horsemen with them ; 
and many of the boys getting black eyes and 
bloody noses on the stones. Some of them, being 
half blind with the motion and the whiskey, 
turned off the wrong way, and galloped on, 
thinking they had completely distanced the 
crowd; and it wasn’t unul they cooled abit that 
they found out their mistake. But the best sport 
of all was, when they came to the lazy corner, 
just at Jack Gallagher’s flush, where the water 
came out a good way acrass the road; being in 
such a flight, they either forgot or didn’t know 
how to turn the angle properly, and plash went 
above thirty of them, coming down right on the 
top of one another, souse into the pool. By this 
time there was about a dozen of the best horses 
a good distance before the rest, cutting one ano- 
ther up for the bottle: among these were the 
Dorans and the Flanagans ; but they, you see, 
wisely enough, dropped their women at the 
beginning, and only rode single. I myself didn’t 
mind the bottle, but kept close to Mary, for 
fraid that among sich a divil’s pack of half-mad 
fellows, anything might happen her. At any 
rate, I was next the first batch: but where do 
you think the tailor was all this time? Why 
away off like lightning, miles before them— 
flying like a swallow: and how he kept his sate 
so long, has puzzled me from that day to this; 
but, any how, truth’s best—there he was topping 
the hill ever so far before them. Though, after 
all, the unlucky crathur nearly missed the bottle ; 
for when he turned to the bride’s house, instead 
of pulling up as he ought to do—why, to show 
his horsemanship to the crowd that was out 
looking at them, he should begin to cut up the 
horse right and left, until he made him take the 
garden ditch in full flight, landing him among 
the cabbages. About four yards or five from the 
spot where the horse lodged himself, was a well, 
and a purty deep one too, by my word ; but not 
a sowl present could tell what became of the 
tailor, until Owen Smith chanced to look into 
the well, and saw his long spurs just above the 
water; so he was pulled up in a purty pickle, 
not worth the washing; but what did he care? 
although he had a small body, the divil a one of 
him but had a sowl big enough for Golias or 
Sampson the Great. As soonas he got his eyes 
clear, right or wrong, he insisted on getting the 
bottle ; but he was late, poor fellow, for before 
he got out of the garden, two of them came up— 
Paddy Doran and Pether Flanagan, cutting one 
another to pieces, and not the length of your 
nail betune them. Well, well, that wasa terri- 
ble day, sure enough. In the twinkling of an 
eye they were both off the horses, the blood 
streaming from their bare heads, struggling to 
take the bottle from my father, who didn’t know 
which of them to give it to. He knew if he’d 
hand it to one, the other would take offince, and 
then he was in a great puzzle, striving to rason 
with them; but long Paddy Doran caught it 
while he was speaking to Flanagan, and the 
next minnit Flanagan measured him with 
heavy loaded whip, and left him stretched upon 
the stones. And now the work began; for by 
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this time the friends of both parties came up 
and joined them. Such knocking down, such 
roaring among the men, and screeching and 
clapping of hands and wiping of heads among 
the women, when a brother or a son or a hus- 
band would get his gruel! Indeed, out of a fair, 
I never saw anything to come up to it. But dur- 
ing all this work, the busiest man among the 
whole set was the tailor, and what was worst of 
all for the poor crathur, he should single him- 
self out against both parties, bekase you see he 
thought they were cutting him out of his right 
to the bottle. 


“ They had now broke up the garden gate for 
weapons, all except one of the posts, and fought 
into the garden; when nothing should sarve 
Lilly, but to take up the large heavy post, as 
if he could ‘destroy the whole faction on each 
side. Accordingly he came up to big Matthew 
Flanagan, and was raising it just as if he’d fell 
him, when Matt, catching him by the nape of 
the neck, and the waistband of the breeches, 
went over very quietly, and dropped him a 
second time, heels up, into the well ; where he 
might have been yet, only for my mother-in-law, 
who dragged him out with a great dale to do; 
for the well was too narrow to give him room to 
turn. As for myself and all my friends, as it 
happened to be my own wedding and at our own 
place, we couldn’t take part with either of them ; 
but we endeavoured all in our power to red 
them, and a tough task we had of it, until we 
saw a pair of whips going hard and fast among 
them, belonging to father Corrigan and father 
James, his curate. Well, its wonderful how soon 
a priest can clear up a quarrel! In five minnits 
there wasn’t a hand up—but instead of that they 
were ready to run into mouse-holes. ‘ What, 
you murderers,’ says his reverence, ‘ are you 
bint to have each other's blood upon your 
heads; ye vile infidels, ye cursed unchristian 
Hottentots? are ye going to get yourselves 
hanged like sheep-stalers? down with your 
sticks I command you: do you know—will ye 
give yourselves time to see who’s spaking to 
you—you blood-thirsty set of Africans? I com- 
mand you, in the name of the Catholic Church 
and the blessed Virgin Mary to stop this instant, 
if you dont wish me,’ says he, ‘ to turn you into 
stocks and stones where you stand, and make 
world’s wonders of you as long as you live. 
Doran, if you raise your hand more, I'll strike 
it dead on your body, and to your mouth you'll 
never carry it while you have breath in your 
carcass,’ says he.—‘ Clear ofi, you Flanagans, 
you butchers you—or by St. Dominick I'll 
turn the heads round upon your bodies, in 
the twinkling of an eye, so that you'll not be 
able to look a quiet Christian in the face again. 
Pretty respect you have for the dacent couple 
in whose house you have kicked up such a 
hubbub. Is this the way people are to be de- 
prived of their dinners on your accounts, you 
vile animallians!’ ‘Why then, plase your Re- 
verence, by the—hem—I say, father Corrigan, 
it wasn’t my fault, but that villain Flanagan’s, 
for he knows I fairly won the bottle—and would 
have distanced him, only that when I was far 
before him, the vagabond, he galloped acrass 
me on the way, thinking to thrip up the horse.’ 
* You lying scoundrel,’ says the priest, ‘how 
dare you tell mea falsity,’ says he, ‘ to my face ? 
how could he gallop acrass you if you were far 
before him? Not a word more, or I'll leave you 
without a mouth to your face. And Flanagan, 
you were as much to blame as he, and must 
be chastised for your raggamuflinly conduct,’ 
says he, ‘and so must you both, and all your 
party, particularly you and he, as the ringleaders. 
For right well I know its the grudge about the 
law-suit you had, and not the bottle, that occa- 
sioned it: but, by St. Peter, to Loughderg both 
of you must tramp for this.’ ‘Ay, and by St. 
Pether, they both desarve it as well as a thief 





does the gallows,’ said a little blustering voice 
belonging to the tailor, who came forward in a 
terrible passion, looking for all the world like 
a drowned rat. ‘ Ho, by St. Pether, they do, 
the vagabones; for it was myself that won the 
bottle, your Reverence; and by this and by 
that,’ says he, ‘ the bottle I'll have, or some of 
their crowns will crack for it: blood or whiskey 
I'll have, your Reverence, and I hope that you'll 
assist me?’ ‘Why Billy, are you here?’ says 
Father Corrigan, smiling down upon the figure 
the little fellow cut, with his long spurs and his 
big whip—‘ what in the world tempted you to 
get on horseback, Billy?’ ‘ By the powers I 
was miles before them,’ says Billy, ‘and after 
this day, your Reverence, let no man say that 
I couldn’t ride a steeple-chase across Crockna- 
gooran.’ ‘ Why, Billy, how did you stick on at 
all at all?’ says his Reverence. ‘ How do I 
know how [ stuck on?’ says Billy, ‘nor whether 
I stuck on at all or not; all I know is, that I 
was on horseback laving the Dumb-hill, and 
that I found them pulling me by the heels out 
of the well in the corner of the garden, and that, 
your Reverence, when the first of them was only 
topping the hill there below, as Lanty Magow- 
ran tells me, who was looking on.’ ‘ Well, 
Billy,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘ you must get the 
bottle ; and as for you Dorans and Flanagans, 
I'll make examples of you for this day’s work— 
that you may reckon on. You are a disgrace 
to the parish; and, what’s more, a disgrace to 
your priest. How can luck or grace attind the 
marriage of any young couple that there’s such 
work at? Before you leave this you must all 
shake hands, and promise never to quarrel with 
each other while grass grows or water runs ; and 
if you don’t, by the blessed St. Dominick, I'll 
exkimnicate ye both, and all belonging to you 
into the bargain ; so that ye’ll be the pitiful ex- 
amples and shows to all that'll look upon you.’ 
‘ Well, well, your Reverence,’ says my father-in- 
law, ‘ let all bye-gones be bye-gones ; and, plase 
God, they will, before they go, be better friends 
than ever they were. Go now and clane your- 
selves, take the blood from about your faces, for 
the dinner’s ready an hour agone; but if you 
all respect the place you're in, you'll show it, 
in regard of the young crathurs that’s going, in 
the name of God, to face the world together, 
and of coorse wishes that this day at laste should 
pass in pace and quietness: little did I think 
there was any friend or neighbour here that 
would make so little of the place or people, as 
was done for nothing at all, this blessed day.’ ”’ 
i. 121—29, 

An apology perhaps is due from us, for the 
length of our extracts from these interesting 
stories: before making any, however, we would 
inquire whether our readers have been amused, 
and which passages they would desire to have 
had omitted. 





The Doom of Devorgoil ; and Auchindrane. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 8%°. Edinburgh. Cadell 
& Co.: London; Simpkin & Marshall. 

Ir was hardly necessary to inform the reader, 

in the preface to the first of these singular pro- 

ductions, “ that it had been found objectionable, 
and that the piece had other faults which ren- 
dered itunfitfor representation.” Such aconclu- 
sion might safely enough have been left to the 
ingenuity of the public; at least to any public 
that had ever witnessed the performance of a 
good play, a good farce, or even a tolerable 
melo-drama. The manner in which the mimic 
goblins of Devorgoil are intermixed with the 
supernatural machinery, could not have been 
the sole reason, we surmise, which led the stage 
manager of the Adelphi Theatre to be of opi- 
nion, it would hardly promote the interests of Mr. 
Terry to venture upon its exhibition. It has 
“other sins to answer for,” of which the goblins 





are perfectly innocent, and which not all “the 
quirps and pranks” of the spectre barber, or the 
storm and thunder of the ancient family wraith, 
are sufficiently potent to redeem. 

The Doom of Devorgoil, in short, loud and 
threatening as it appears, falls far heavier upon 
its readers than upon any other party concerned ; 
and its spectators, we are sure, would have shared 
a still more pitiable fate. In truth, there is no 
other doom connected with the plot, or inflicted 
upon its characters, which our critical acumen 
has been able to detect; unless, indeed the word 
doom may be considered tantamount to that of 
treasure, the discovery of which forms the only 
catastrophe which overtakes the baron and his 
family. 

Be it premised, however, we by no means 
presume to question the evidence of great and 
versatile talents, though not of a dramatic power, 
in the author, by this sweeping censure of an 
innocent failure, in which his just and splendid 
reputation is not greatly at stake, and which 
sprang out of the most amiable motives, having 
been written for the purpose of obliging the late 
Mr. Terry, for whom the author had a particular 
regard. Itis therefore the more to be lamented 
that he hit upon so poor a subject, even for a 
melo-drama, for in that the failure consists, 
rather than in the manner of treating it. 

Doubtless, however, the author was doomed 
to write it; for the doom seems to attach to all 
but the proper characters in the piece; it was 
doomed to be written, to be read, and doomed 
we apprehend to be condemned. We would 
trust that it is not also doomed to be acted; in- 
dividually, or as matter of choice, such a piece 
may be tolerated in the perusal, or at least cut 
short; but for a whole assembly to be predes- 
tined to sit and see and suffer, would be felt 
perhaps as too lingering a representation of the 
general doom. It has, in fact, none of the requi- 
sites or capabilities of scenic existence, if we ex- 
cept the thunder, the water, and the family ghost. 
Itis meagre in the material and the design, unin- 
teresting in the developement, and strangely 
marred and tortured by the confusion of super- 
natural and assumed machinery—the real and 
pretended ghosts ;—a fault fatal to what little in- 
terest or humour might otherwise have been 
preserved. The story is founded, we are told, on 
an old Scottish tradition. The scene lies in 
Galloway. The crime supposed to have occa- 
sioned the misfortunes of this devoted house, is 
similar to that of a Lord Herries, of Hoddam 
Castle, who is the principal personage of Mr. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s interesting ballad 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, (vol. 
iii. p. 352.) In remorse for his crime, he built 
the singular monument called the Tower of 
Repentance. In many cases, the Scottish super- 
stitions allude to the fairies, or those who, for sins 
of a milder description, are permitted to wander 
with the “rout that never rest,” as they were 
termed by Dr. Leyden. They imitate human 
labour and human amusements, but their toil is 
without any advantageous result—it is useless, 
and their gaiety is unsubstantial and hollow. 
The phantom of Lord Erick is supposed to be 
a spectre of this character. The story of the 
ghostly Barber is told in many countries ; but, 
the best narrative founded on the passage, is the 
tale called Stumme Liebe, among the legends 
of Muszeus. 

It would be idle waste of time to attempt 
analyzing the story of the Doom of Devorgoil, 
where story there is none. The conclusion is 
also “as lame and impotent,” as the entire sub- 
ject was below the author’s powers. The few 
tolerable scenes it can boast, are those confined 
to the humorous exhibitions of the Spectre 
Barber and id genus omne, as practised upon 
Gullcrammer, the conceited student. In many 
instances, we trace the usual faults of style and 
expression, too common in Sir W. Scott's dra- 
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matic compositions, from Haledon Hill to its 
still more feeble successor, the House of Aspern. 
We may notice such lines as these, for loose and 
careless composition :— 

Frora. Leave vot here 
The produce of your lurking. 

Bracktuorn. But I must though. 

And again, 
Our forest proverb teaches, that no question 
Should ask where venison comes from. 

But it would be useless to multiply instances 
of this kind, frequent enough even in Sir Wal- 
ter’s novels: and, after all, whose writings are 
wholly exempt from them? We would more 
willingly, did our limits permit, bring forward 
one of those amusing scenes which form the sole 
merit of the first of thesedramas. As it is, we 
must content ourselves with recommending 
that in which Kathleen and the Forester, who 
make up rather a pleasant little under-plot, 
the sole life of the piece, conspire to haunt the 
slumbers of the learned Mr. Gullcrammer with 
the vision of the Barber Spectre and his boy. 

In the author’s second drama, “ The Ayrshire 
Tragedy,”’ we have a work of a very different 
and very superior character to the last. It has 
metal more attractive in it; there is some pith 
and matter in the subject; it is well wrought 
out,—reads with interest and spirit; and, if we 
mistake not, is altogether the best dramatic 
specimen the author has yet given us. For an 
explanation of the whole plot and story, we can- 
not do better than refer the reader to the author’s 
own very able, full, and interesting preface to 
this striking and impressive production, and 
one likely, we predict, to become a favourite on 
the stage, no less than with the general reader. 
We shall simply describe what is essential to 
give effect to the few quotations we mean to 
make, in order to bear out our previous remarks. 

The character on which the interest chiefly 
hangs, at once the hero and the victim of the 
story, isa youth named Quentin Blanc. He be- 
comes the unwilling depository of a secret 
assassination committed by the lord of Auchin- 
drane, who, fearful of his evidence, sends him to 
join a band of auxiliars in the wars of the Ne- 
therlands. He is soon discharged, and returns to 
his native country, under such circumstances 
as render it highly dangerous to the feudal 
lord to permit him to be at large. His enemies, 
in short, are on the scent to bring this very 
youth as evidence against him, and he is 
tempted to perpetrate another and a worse crime 
for the concealment of the former. The manner 
in which this is effected, and the incidents to which 
the sanguinary purpose gives rise, with the very 
interesting and well-drawn character of Quentin, 
confer no slight attractions upon the perusal of 
the story. We extract part of a very effective 
scene—the meeting of Quentin with the lord of 
Auchindrane and his son, into whose power he 
is betrayed by the forest ranger, Maclellan. 
[They go off, and as they leave the Stage, MaciEt- 

LAN is seen descending from the Tower with 

Quentin. The former bears a dark lantern. 

They come upon the stage. 


MACLELLAN (showing the light). So—bravely done 
—that’s the last ledge of rocks, 

And we are on the sands.—1 have broke your slumbers 
Somewhat untimely. 

QuENTIN. Do not think so, friend. 
These six years past I have been used to stir 
When the reveille rung ; and that, believe me, 
Chooses the hours for rousing me at random, 
And, having given its summons, yields no license 
Yo indulge a second slumber. Nay, more, I’ll tell thee, 
That, like a pleased child, I was e’en too happy 
For sound repose. 

MACLELLAN. 
Men should enjoy the ts given to 3 
For who can tell how soon may - the waking, 

Or where we shall have leave to sleep again ? 

Quen. The God of Slumber comes not at command. 
Last night the blood danced merry through my veins : 
Instead of finding this our land of Carrick 
The dreary waste my fears had apprehended, 

I saw thy wife, Maclellan, and thy daughter, 

And had a brother’s welcome ;—saw thee, too, 
Renew’d my early friendship with you both, 

And felt once more that | had friends and country. 


The greater fool were you. 








So keen the joy that tingled through my system, 
Join’d with the searching powers of yonder wine, 
That I am glad to leave my feverish lair, 
Although my hostess smooth’d my couch herself, 
To cool my brow upon this moonlight beach, 
Gaze on the moonlight dancing on the waves. 
Such scenes are wont to soothe me into melancholy ; 
But such the hurry of my spirits now, 
That everything L look on makes me laugh. 
Mactet. I’ve seen but few so gamesome, Master 
Quentin, 
Being roused from sleep so suddenly as you were. 
QuvueEN. Why, there’s the jest on’t. Your old castle ’s 
haunted. 
Tn vain the host—in vain the lovely hostess, 
In kind addition to all means of rest, 
Add their best wishes for our sound repose, 
When some hobgoblin brings a pressing message : 
Montgomery presently must see his sergeant, 
And up gets Hildebrand, and off he trudges. 
1 can’t but laugh to think upon the grin 
With which he doffed the kerchief he had twisted 
Around his brows, and put his morion on— 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
MacLeL. I’m glad to see you merry, Quentin, 
Quen. Why, faith my spirits are but transitory, 
And you may live with me a month or more, 
And never see me smile. Then some such trifle 
As yonder little maid of yours would laugh at, 
Will serve me for a theme of merriment— 
Even now, I scarce can keep my gravity; 
We were so snugly settled in our quarters, 
With full intent to let the sun be high 
Ere we should leave our beds—and first the one 
And then the other ’s summoned briefly forth 
To the old tune, “‘ Black Bandsmen, up and march !” 
Macret. Well! youshall sleep anon—rely upon it— 
And make up time misspent. Meantime, methinks, 
You are so merry on your broken slumbers, 
You ask not why I call’d you. 
QuEN. I can guess, 
You lack my aid to search the weir for seals— 
You lack my company to stalk a deer. 
Think you I have forgot your silvan tasks, 
Which oft you have permitted me to share, 
Till days that we were rivals ? 


MacLeL. You have memory 
Of that too? —— 
Quen. Like the memory of a dream, 


Delusion far too exquisite to last. 
Maciex. You guess not then for what I call you 


orth. 
It was to meet a friend — 
Quen. What friend? Thyself excepted, 
The good old man that’s gone to see Montgomery, 
And one to whom I once gave dearer title, 
1 know not in wide Scotland man or woman 
Whom I could name a friend. 
MACLEL. Thou art mistaken. 
There is a Baron and a powerful one 
Quen. There flies my tit of mirth, You have a grave 
And alter’d man before you. 
M —— Compose yourself, there is no cause for 
fear,— 
He will and must speak with you. 
Quen. Spare me the meeting, Niel, I cannot see him. 
Say, I’m just landed on my native earth ; 
Say, that | will not cumber it a day; 
Say, that my wretched thread of poor existence 
Shall be drawn out in solitude and exile, 
Where never memory of so mean a thing 
Again shall cross his path—but do not ask me 
To see or speak again with that dark man! 
Mac et. Your fears are now as foolish as your mirth—: 
What should the powerful Knight of Auchindrane 
In common have with such a man as thou ? 
Quey. Nomatter what—Enough, I will not see him. 
Mac cet. He is thy master, and he claims obedience. 
Quen. My master? Ay, my task-master. Ever since 
I could write man, his hand hath been upon me ; 
No step I’ve made but cumber’d with his chain, 
And | am weary on’t—I will not see him. 
Mac et. You must and shall—there is no remedy. 
Quen. Take heed that you compel me not to find one. 
T’ve seen the wars since we had strife together ; 
To put my late experience to the test 
Were something dangerous—Ha, I am betrayed ! 


[While the latter part of this dialogue is passing, 
AUCHINDRANE aad Puitip enter on the Stage 
Srom behind,and suddenly present themselves. 


Avcuin. What says the runagate ? 

Quen. (laying aside ail appearance of resistance.) 
Nothing, you are my fate ; 
And in a shape more fearfully resistless 
My evil angel could not stand before me. 

Avcuin. And so you scruple, siave, at my command, 
To meet me when I deign to ask thy presence ¢ 

Quen. No, Sir; I had forgot—I am your bond-slave ; 
But sure a passing thought of independence, 
For which I’ve seen whole nations doing battle, 
Was not, in one who has so long enjoy’d it, 
A crime beyond forgiveness. 





The fearful deed is then perpetrated by Phi- 
lip and the forester, while conducting their vic- 
tim from the place in a boat. They fling the 
body into the sea, with leaden weights attached 


to the feet, but it rises and bids defiance to all 
their efforts to get rid of it, floating upright and 
following them to the shore, as the body of poor 
Carraccioli appeared to the King of Naples and 
Nelson. 

The meeting of the father and son, after the 
event, is thus described : 


[Scene changes to a remote and rocky part of the 
Seabeach. Enter AvCHINDRANE meeting Put ip. 
Aucutn. The devil ’s brought his legions to this beach, 

That wont to be so lonely ; morions, lances, 

Show in the morning beam as thick as glowworms 

At summer midnight. 

Puiuir. I’m right glad to see them, 

Re they whoe’er they may, so they are mortal ; 

For I’ve contended with a lifeless foe, 

And I have lost the battle. I would give 

A thousand crowns to hear a mortal steel 

Ring on a mortal harness. 

Avucuinx. How now! Art mad, or hast thou done the 
turn— 

The turn we came for, and must live or die by? 
Puttipe. Tis done, if man can do it; but I doubt 

If this unhappy wretch have Heaven’s permission 

Todie by mortal hands. 

Aucuin. Where is he? where’s Maclellan? 
Puitir. In the deep— 

Both in the deep, and what’s immortal of them 

Gone tothe judgment-seat, where we must mect them. 
Avucuty. Maclellan dead, and Quentin too? So be it. 

To all that menace ill to Auchindrane, 

Or have the power to injure him!—Thy words 

Are full of comfort, but thine eye and look 

Have in this pallid gloom a ghastliness, 

Which contradicts the tidings of thy tongue. 

Purtiv. Hear me, old man: There is a heaven 
above us, 

As you have heard old Knox and Wishart preach, 

Though little to your boot. The dreaded witness 

Is slain, and silent. But his misused body 

Comes right ashore, as if to cry for vengeance ; 

It rides the waters like a living thing, 

Erect, as if he trode the waves which bear him. 
Aucutin. Thou speakest frenzy, when sense is most 

required. 
Puicip. Hear me yet more! I say I did the deed 

With all the coolness of a practised hunter 

When dealing witha stag. I struck him overboard, 

And with Maclellan’s aid I held his head 

Under the waters, while the ranger tied 

The weights we had provided to his feet. 

We cast him loose when life and body parted, 

And bid him speed for Ireland. But even then, 

As in defiance of the words we spoke, 

The body rose upright behind our stern, 

One half in ocean, and one half in air, 

And tided after as in chase of us. F 
Avcutn. It was enchantment! Did youstrike at it? 
Puicip. Once and again. But blows avail’d no more 

Than on a wreath of smoke, where they may 

The column fora moment, which unites 

And is entire again. Thus the dead body 

Sunk down before my oar, but rose unharm’d, 

And dogg’d us closer still, as in defiance. 

Avcuiy. Iwas Hell’sown work!—— | 
Puivir. Maclellan then grew restive, 

And, desperate in his fear, blasphemed aloud, 

Cursing us both as authors of his ruin. 

Myself was wellnigh frantic while pursued 

Isy this dead shape, upon whose ghastly features 

The changeful moonbeam spread a grisly light ; 

And, baited thus, | took the nearest way 

To insure his silence, and to quell his noise ; 

1 used my dagger, and I flung him overboard, 

And half expected his dead carcass also 

Woulé@ in the chase—but he sunk down at once. 
Avucutny. He had enough of mortal sin about him, 

To sink an argosy. 

Puitrp. But now resolve you what defence to make, 
If Quentin’s body shall be recognized ; 
For ’tis ashore already ; and he bears 
Marks of my handiwork—so does Maclellan. 

Avucutix. The concourse thickens still. Away, away! 
We must avoid the multitude. [They rush out, 

The lordly criminals are soon seized by the 
chief Justiciary, the Earl of Dunbar, who enters 
with his prisoners. ’ 

It will easily be perceived from these speci- 
mens, that the subject of the “ Ayrshire Tra- 
gedy,” no less than the style in which it has 
been treated, are far above the pretensions of 
the drama which precedes it. The closing for- 
tunes of the House of Auchindrane possess a 
striking and almost absorbing interest; and the 
characters are well sustained throughout. At the 
same time, the drama is not of sufficient extent 
and importance to add much to the dramatic 
reputation (if any) of its author. A three-act 
piece, with a few spirited passages and effective 
scenes, is no criterion of a writer’s powers on a 





wider scale, and can bring no accession of fame 
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to aname like Sir Walter Scott’s. As little can 
a failure in such attempts detract from the lofty 
and well-merited celebrity of one who still main- 
tains his supremacy as the most distinguished 
novelist, and ranks in the very first order of 
eminent poets and biographers of his age. 








Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the Rev. 
R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.LA. 2 vols. 8¥9, 
London 1830. Westley and Davis. 

[Second Article.] 

We have already sufficiently characterized Dr. 

Walsh’s “ Notices of the Brazils,”’ and shall con- 

tent ourselves on again taking up the work for 

the purpose of making our readers acquainted 
in some measure with the second volume, with 
laying before them a few of descriptions of Bra- 
zilian scenes and manners, with which the 
journey ofthe author into the interior has afforded 
an opportunity of favouring the English public. 

We select a picture of a travelling lady, on ac- 

count of the perfectly anti- European style of the 

original : 

“ Among those who ascended the serra, was 
a lady and her attendant. Sle was dressed in a 
riding jacket and petticoat of nankeen, and a 
large straw hat tied, not under, but across her 
chin. She rode in long stirrups, astride, like a 
man; and in her holsters she carried a pair of 
pistols. She was not followed, but preceded by 
anegro in livery, on another horse, who was her 
avant-courier. ‘Though not a robust or muscular 
person, she seemed stout and careless,—dis- 
mounted like a man before us, without the 
smallest embarrassment,—took a glass of caxas, 
at the venda, to fortify her against the moun- 
tain air,—remounted,—examined her pistols, to 
see that all was right for any event she might be 
liable to,—and again set off, her own protector. 
Such figures are very common in the country. 
The wives of fazendeiros are frequently left 
widows—manage by themselves, afterwards, the 
farms and slaves, and in all respects assume the 
port and bearing of their husbands.” ii. 27-8. 

The following is given by Dr. Walsh himself 
as acurious trait of Brazilian manners. He pre- 
mises the relation by stating, that while at 
dinner in the house of a fazendciro, who accom- 
modated him and his fellow traveller, an English 
merchant, with a quarto and cama (chamber and 
beds) a negro girl who attended “ seemed 
fraught with some important intelligence, and 
continued to look mysterious, grinning with her 
white teeth, and making signs which neither 
my companion nor I could comprehend.” ‘This 
proceeding is thus explained : 

“The old man and his wife had no children, 
so they sent for a brother's child to keep them 
company, and manage their family. This young 
lady was very comely: and having the prospect 
of a good inheritance from her uncle, she thought 
right to look out for some agreeable and worthy 
partner to share it with. My companion, pos- 
sessing these requisites, had caught the eye of 
the fair Victorina; and not having an opportu- 
nity of speaking to him herself, had communi- 
cated, by means of the attendant slave, her 
partiality for him, and an intimation that, if he 
was actuated by similar sentiments, she would 
marry him, and share with him the inheritance 
she expected from her good uncle. I was greatly 
astonished and amused by this communication, 
but he was not; he knew it to be not at all un- 
common, in a country where ladies are very 
susceptible; and, from the secluded situations 
in which they live, have but few opportunities 
of selecting a partner, who they think would 
make them happy; and when one occurs, they 
do not let it pass, but are prompt to avail them- 
selves of it. This deviation from the established 
etiquette of European usage, does not convey 
any imputation of want of delicacy on the part 
of the ladies. Victorina was as modest as she 





was comely; she sat in the remote part of the 
house with her aunt, superintending her domestic 
concerns, and seemed retiring and diffident, and 
not at all disposed to attract the admiration of 
any other person than him on whom she had 
fixed her affections. And had my friend been 
disposed to settle himself in this rich vale, she 
would no doubt have made him a good and 
amiable wife.” ii. 37-8. 

The next passage we extract for the sake of 
the beauty of the writing and feeling : 

“ Patricio, who was leading the way, now 
suddenly stopped, bent forward with the greatest 
earnestness, and fixed his dark and gleaming 
eye on some horrible object in a thicket beside 
the road. It occurred to me, that some of the 
banditti who were said to infest this glen, were 
concealed there, and I expected every moment 
to see thein burst out; but presently there ap- 
peared, what seemed to me to be one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature. It was the cobra 
coral, or coral serpent. It was of an elegant 
taper form, about a yard long; its glossy skin 
striped with alternate bands of crimson and 
azure, varying their hues as it moved in graceful 
sinuosities along the grass; and its diamond 
eyes beamed with so bright yet mild a lustre, 
that my first impulse was to take the lovely 
creature up, and cherish it in my bosom. Not 
so, Patricio; he started back to the greatest pos- 
sible distance, at which he could reach it with 
his long staff, and then attacked it with the fero- 
city of a tiger; his eyes gleaming like fire at 
every blow, till it lay motionless on the grass. 
It seems, this lovely creature is reputed the most 
deadly of the serpent tribe, more so even than the 
rattle-snake, as there has been no antidote yet 
discovered against its poison; and when Patricio 
had deprived it of life, he walked off with an 
erect figure, and the conscious look of a man, 
who thought he had ‘ done the state some ser- 
vice.’ Unwilling to leave so curious an object of 
natural history behind, I alighted to take it up, 
but he again darted back, eagerly drew me away, 
and would not sutler me to go near it. There 
was still a slight motion perceptible in its tail, 
so he again attacked it till life was totally ex- 
tinct. He was then going to cut it to pieces with 
his faca, but as I was anxious to preserve it, he 
took a stick, and making a slit in it, caught in 
it the neck, and then with great repugnance 
handed it to me at arm’s length, with the snake 
hanging by the head. I brought it on to Capao, 
and then embalmed it in a bottle of caxas. 177-9. 


Among the most instructive and interesting 
portions of the “ Notices” are those in which 
the operations of mining are described. We take 
the account of a topaz mine, as the most likely 
to be a novelty to our readers: 

“ A large topaz mine, of which our host was 
the proprietor, lay about a mile from the rancho, 
and the next morning we visited it. The regions 
through which we had passed, were generally 
clay mountains or granite ridges; we had now 
entered a new formation, a soit schist of talk, 
clay, or mica slate, which everywhere presented 
its lamellated edges in low ridges, just above the 
soil. In some places it was hard and solid, as 
building slate; in others it was soft and friable, 
and in various states of decomposition. About 
fifty years ago, in pushing a road through one of 
these soft schistic knolls, which stood in their 
way, they were astonished to see several crystals 
of topaz tumble out of the soft mass. On this 
discovery they began to search: and they have 
now found and opened three large mines in the 
neighbourhood, within a circle of ten or twelve 
miles. The mine of Capao do Lana is an im- 
mense circular quarry, the shape of a hollow 
inverted cone, whose upper circumference is a 
mile or more. The sloping sides are composed 
of talk, or mica slate, either green, grey, or blue, 
and in a state of such decomposition, as to be 





quite soft, hardly retaining any of its lamellated 
structure. This is called the corpo da formagao, 
or the substance in which the topaz veins are 
formed. These veins are a white medullary 
mass, called massa branca, resembling soft chalk, 
though not calcareous, but is supposed to 
some modification of mica. It forms cords as 
thick as an arm or leg, running for several yards, 
and ramifying into various smaller branches. 
This massa branca is the matrix in which the 
topaz is imbedded, like a nodule of flint in a 
lump of chalk. 

“The operation by which we saw this mine 
worked was as follows: a streatn was conducted 
from a neighbouring river to its upper edge; 
and from hence, a circular channel was cut, 
with a quick descent, in a spiral manner 
round the side, till it arrived at the lowest part, 
where it was suffered to issue, and let off by 
another cut. Twenty naked negroes were placed 
in the bed of this water-course, at different in- 
tervals, with large hoes in their hands; and over 
them, on the bank above, stood the overseer, 
with a large bag in one hand, and a long rod in 
the other. When all was ready, the water was 
let in above, and it came down in an impetuous 
torrent, undermining and washing away the 
foundations of the soft bank, which was con- 
stantly falling down in large masses. These 
masses, it was the business of the negroes to 
back with the hoes; and when they exposed a 
white lump, they took it up, opened it, and 
threw the topazes it might contain to the over- 
seer above, who put them into his bag. As the 
torrent was very strong, it frequently carried 
them down along with the dissolved mass; and 
in order to intercept them, such another troop of 
negroes was placed in the water after it had 
issued from the mine. These stood in the middle 
of the current, and gathered up in their hands 
all the gravel carried down, which they threw 
into shallow pits made in the banks. Here any 
topaz entangled in it became immediately visi- 
ble; it was hastily picked up by the negro, who, 
to save time, chucked it into his mouth, and 
went on gathering the passing gravel. When 
their mouths became full, a basin was brought 
round, into which they spit all that was so col- 
lected.” ii. 182—85. 

Dr. Walsh’s account of the moral qualities of 
the Brazilians, is that of a man at once just and 
enlightened. He nothing extenuates, nor sets 
down aught in malice ; and it is satisfactory to 
be assured, on the authority of such a person, 
that if there be circumstances peculiar to the 
half-civilized state of society in the regions which 
form the subject of his volumes, which allow the 
human heart to exhibit itself in the most odious 
light, and to show the possible extent of its de- 
praved brutality in a degree for which a con- 
dition of civilization scarcely affords the oppor- 
tunity; so also there are others which give full 
scope to the exercise of virtues which belong to 
it by nature, and which, unfortunately, it is 
the tendency of civilization to check, or to ex- 
tinguish, rather than to encourage. The two 
subjoined passages are instances of the two ex- 
tremes to which we allude. The first contains 
the picture of the landlady of a Venda, in which 
our traveller was under the necessity of taking 
up his abode for the night: 

“This was a large dreary place, like a stable, 
kept by a woman, who lived there with five or 
six negroes. She was young, and rather comely, 
but, when I entered, evidently intoxicated. She 
had been, [ learned, a person of indifferent cha- 
racter at Rio; and had two illegitimate children. 
She rented this rancho, and took one of her 
negroes as her paramour and partner. Of all 
the women on record who have been no orna- 
ment to her sex, this, I believe, was one of the 
worst. After having emptied a bottle of caxas, 
to which, as I passed by her venda, I saw her 
head constantly applied, she issued forth with 
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her face flushed, and a lash in her hand—the 
very personification of Tisiphone. One of her 
slaves was a poor boy of twelve years old, and 
on this child she vented all her malignant pas- 
sions. Every time she met him, she attacked 
him with her lash, cutting him across the face 
and body, till she left him bleeding and moan- 
ing; and this for no reason, but in the very 
wantonness of cruelty. Her house was like her- 
self—most abominable :—I could get no place to 
rest in, buta kind of stable among the negroes ; 
and here, in the midst of filth, my supper was 
served up. It consisted of rancid pork-sausages 
and feijao. When the boy, whom she had socruelly 
treated, was laying it on the table, he trembled so 
that he spilled a small portion of the sauce. She 
seized him by the throat, dashed him down, and 
trampled on him. I now interfered for the poor 
child, and took him up to protect him. There 
Jay on the board a pointed faca, one of the 
deadly weapons used for stabbing. She caught 
it up, and striking the end of it on the table, 
rushed forward with an intent to wound either 
me or the child, when I wrenched it from her 
hand. Knowing quid furens focmina posset, and 
that she had several sturdy negroes at her com- 
mand, I thought it right to be on my guard, and 
kept the little fellow by me ona mat; he moaned 
most piteously all night, crying out for mercy 
every moment in his sleep. 

“T was glad to leave this fury at the dawn of 
day, but sorry to leave the poor child behind 
me, who I have no doubt will fall a victim to her 
intoxicated rage. If there was no other argu- 
ment against a state of slavery, the incentive it 
applies to the indulgence of our evil passions, 
would be sufficient to condemn it. If this 
wretched woman had not this poor victim to 
exercise her bad temper on, with impunity on 
all occasions, she would learn to keep it under 
some control.” ii. 274—76. 


The other passage contains a picture of a very 
different kind; and describes a character, as 
would be discovered from a single word in it, 
without any intimation from us, happily of more 
frequent occurrence than: the atrocious one we 
have just quitted. 


“We arrived at Salta about sun-set: every 
thing about this place had an inviting look. A 
steep romantic rock hung over it, and the pretty 
river murmured below it. The habitation of the 
Senhor was a large well-built edifice, and a de- 
cent house opposite the rancho seemed intended 
for the reception of travellers; but I was told 
that here also there was no accommodation of 
any kind but the open shed, and that I must go 
a league or two farther on. It was now growing 
dark, and I felt quite exhausted, and indeed 
unable to proceed; so I determined once more 
to appeal to the hospitality of a native. Senhor 
Louriano was standing in his balcony, a mild, 
gentlemanly-looking man, about forty. His wife, 
I was told, had died a short time before, and he 
was living with his ten children, who were all 
about him. I made my case known to him, and 
requested he would procure me a lodging in the 
village. He said there was no such thing, and 
that his own house was so full that he could not 
accommodate me any where but in his gallery, 
to which I was welcome. I readily accepted the 
offer, and transferred my baggage, and sat down 
onabench. After some conversation, he said 
I seemed very tired and exhausted; and I con- 
fessed I was so. He then, with the kindest 
expression of countenance, took me by the hand, 
and led me toa neat bed-chamber, telling me it 
was mine while I remained. In due time supper 
was announced, and I was introduced by the 
worthy man to his large family, and became 
quite domesticated among them. 

“The next morning I discovered, that here 
also the man of the house had given me up his 
own bed, and slept himself on a mat in a store- 





room full of peaches. He had prepared for me 
in the morning, the unusual luxury of tea for 
breakfast; after which he called the younger 
branches of his family about him, including his 
blacks, and having instructed them in their 
prayers and duties, he dismissed them with a 
blessing. He then procured for me the com- 
pany of a tropero, who was conveying for him 
cargoes of peaches to Rio; and I took leave of 
this very kind and good man, with feelings of 
great esteem and respect, which was all the re- 
muneration I made him for his hospitality, for 
he would accept of no other.” ii. 279—81. 

From the copious extracts we have made from 
this work, our readers will be able to form a 
very tolerable guess at its nature and spirit. 
These they cannot fail to approve, and after 
the thorough perusal of the volumes themselves, 
they will join, we are persuaded, with us in 
wishing that all travels were undertaken with 
the same desire of information and indulgent 
temper; and that all narrations of such travels 
were written with equal judgment and attention 
to the main point, of instructing those to whom 
they are addressed, and of promoting a good un- 
derstanding and feeling between people differ- 
ing one from the other, not less widely by their 
respective notions and usages, than by the situ- 
ation and climate of the country which they 
inhabit. 





The Fugitives; or, a Trip to Canada. By Edward 
Lane. Post 8°. London, 1830. Wilson. 
Tue author before us, as if to propitiate our in- 
quisitorial mercy, says that he is an obscure 
and unlearned individual. Now, for our parts, 
we cannot think this any excuse for a man’s bad 
writing. The public look for something beyond 
comparative excellence ; if they were satisfied 
with this, the inspirations of a poetaster might 
be as highly estimated as the mighty out- 
pourings of the spirit of Shakspeare. But this 
is not the case—the reading world looks to the 
work only, and does not care a rush whether 
the author be young or old, lettered or unlet- 
tered, noble or plebeian. We confess, ourselves, 
to have a decided antipathy to excuses of this 
kind. If an author does not feel that he has 
learning enough to do justice to the subject 
which he undertakes to lay before the world, in 
God’s name why does he write? Can ignorance 
be a valid excuse for failure? On the contrary, 
it aggravates his presumption. Ifhe be ignorant, 
he has no business to expose that ignorance ; 
and he must be simple indeed, to expect that it 
will be encouraged merely because he confesses 
himself to be a simpleton. If apologies of this 
kind were admitted as an exculpatory plea for 
bad writing, we should, by and bye, have every 
tailor and sempstress in the land, who had over- 
come the caligraphical difficulties of a copy- 
book, offering up their effusions at the shrine 
of the D 1—not his majesty of terrors, but 

the printer’s devil. 

We are sorry, for the author's sake, as we be- 
lieve he means well, that we can see nothing in 
the work before us to admire. There are no 
flashings of intellect, no stirring indications of 
genius, no striking touches of originality—all is 
tame, tedious, course and commonplace. The 
story, too, is bad in moral and defective in in- 
terest. A sea captain on his return from a voy- 
age, finding that his wife has absconded with a 
friend, resolves to pursue the fugitives in order 
that he may blow out the brains of the one and 
recover the other. The book chiefly contains 
his adventures in that interesting pursuit. With 
this flimsy structure are interwoven a number 
of incidents at sea and on shore, such as squalls, 
running down vessels, running away from bears, 
and many other things, too numerous to mention. 
All this, however, might pass, but there is so 
much of mere sea slang, and the dialogue is 








generally so coarse, as to be absolutely sickening. 
Take an example: 

“*No chaffing, no chaffing of old sailors, my 
boy,’ interrupted Graham. ‘ I’Jl warrant me 
now your chops were watering for an odd leg 
or a wing, and now you feel the disappointment. 
But to business; jump forward, boys, and man 
the windlass.’ ‘ Send forward Old Slushey, the 
cook, and the cabin-boy to hold on the jigger;’ 
bellowed the mate from the forecastle. ‘ Aye, 
aye, Sir,’ replied a Jack, ‘ I'll stir cookee up 
with his own tormentors.’ ‘ She’s a-weigh, Sir.’ 
‘ Rattle it up, then, my lads. Port a little, port; 
run up the foretopsail, lay aft with the fall; 
bowse him up tight; belay there; hold every 
inch. Holloa, below there! steerage a-hoy! 
tumble up here, you passengers, and clap on the 
maintopsail halliards. One half of these lazy 
land-lubbers consider themselves as mere lodgers, 
but d—n me if I like to have more cats in a 
ship than will catch mice.’ ‘ The anchor’s in 
sight, Sir,’ bawled a man on the forecastle. 
‘ Overhaul the cat-fall, then ; now, boys, sing out 
lustily.’ ‘ Aye, aye, Sir,’ ‘ Ho ye, hoy ; altoge- 
ther; ho ye, hoy; cat anchor, ho ye, hoy; long 
pulls, ho ye, hoy!’ ‘ Belay there. Blow me, 
good breeze ; there she foots it; sheet home the 
top-gallantsails! then up, you boys, and loose 
the royals; stir your stumps there. Ah! would 
ye ?—no sneaking through the lubber’s hole ; the 
old tub’s running three feet to the cripple’s (the 
schooner’s) one. And now gentlemen, we are 
snug afloat, what say ye, suppose we pipe all 
hands to breakfast?’ ‘ With all my heart,’ re- 
sponded Strickland ; ‘ shooting, you know, is an 
excellent thing to give one an appetite.’ ‘ I beg, 
Sir, you would not mention it.’” 

Now for a specimen of the chaste : 

“The first words he distinctly heard were, 
‘I say, J’m Mr. Bernard’s servant, his only 
servant ; so get out of the way, you skin-and-grief 
black son of a b—h, younever smelt roast beef in 
your life.’” 

This we take to be nothing better than colloquial 
blackguardism. A smack of the author’s hu- 
mour, and we have done: 

“ At this stage of the proceedings, poor Peter, 
heretic-like, grinned, (if showing a good set of 
teeth and distending his mouth from ear to ear, 
may be so called,) whether in approbation, ad- 
miration, or any other ation, we know not; but 
this we do know, that Strickland sternly ordered 
him to quit the room, by way of teaching him 
more moderation.” 





Plain Instructions and Advice to Testators, Ex- 
ecutors, Administrators and Legatees ; being a 
Practical Exposition of the Law of Wills, &c. 
By Richard Dickson. London, 1830. Sher- 
wood & Co. 

Tue state of the law relative to the disposition 

of property by will, or in cases of intestacy, is a 

matter upon which most persons may, some 

time in the course of their lives, feel interested; 
and it has therefore been judiciously selected 
by the author of this work, as a fit subject for 

a plain and popular treatise. Very wiscly 

deprecating the intention of affording the public 

the means of acting as “their own lawyers or 
will-makers,” and advising all who are about 

to enter upon the important duty of making a 

will, to adopt the safer and cheaper course of 

applying to a professional man of ability and 
character, the author has, nevertheless, present- 
ed his unprofessional readers with such useful 
information. and instruction as cannot fail, in- 
dependently of the assistance of good legal ad- 
vice, to be of great service to testators, executors 
and administrators, or to those who are fortu- 
nate enough to stand in the situation of legatees. 

In the early part of this work will be found 
some preliminary observations upon the pro- 
priety and advantage of making a will, the con- 
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sequences of neglecting that important duty, 
and the precautions to be attended toin execut- 
ing it, which we earnestly recommend to at- 
tention. The subsequent pages treat of the 
origin, nature, subject-matter, execution, re- 
publication, revocation, and construction of 
wills ; the capacity of the testator ; and of lega- 
cies, and intestacy. The office, rights, duties, 
remedies, and responsibility of executors and 
administrators, are there precisely and fully ex- 
plained; and the work is concluded with very 
useful practical directions relative to the regu- 
lations of the stamp-otfice, and some general 
forms. The author, in the course of his labours, 
has availed himself, with good judgment, of the 
old though invaluable treatise of Swinburne, 
and the more recent work of Mr. Roberts, on 
wills; and has consulted, with effect, the pages 
of Wentworth and Toller, on the office of ex- 
ecutors and administrators. He has stated the 
substance of these more elabora\~ «nd extended 
works with neatness and precision ; and, through- 
out, he has not failed to refer to the authorities 
which will sustain the principles and doctrines 
he lays down. 

On the whole, we have no hesitation in re- 
cording that we are well satisfied on an exami- 
nation of this work, and in recommending it, as 
well to the lawyer as the general reader, as a 
cheap, useful, and accurate publication. 


Fairy Lisrary, No. XII. 


Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
London, 1830. Murray. 


Tus work continues to sustain its character for 
talent and interest. The present number we 
take to be the very best of the series. It is an 
old acquaintance, and we congratulate the lite- 
rary world in having itin such a cheap and com- 
modious form. Mr. Southey has given us a life 
of England’s naval hero, which must be ever read 
with the most enthusiastic delight. The intense 
interest which he excites, and continues to keep 
alive by the vivid truth, force, yet graceful sim- 
plicity of the narrative, cannot be expressed. 
The volume must be read, to have anything like 
a true idea of its excellence. There is no effort 
after greatness, no noisy declamation, no mealy 
sentimentality, no meretricious decoration; all 
is elegantly simple, perspicuous and chaste. 
Facts are fairly stated, and the one great blemish 
in the character of Nelson candidly acknow- 
ledged. If this is not dwelt upon, neither are 
the most brilliant passages in the hero’s illus- 
trious life. They are all explicitly narrated ; 
the attention is not fixed upon them by tedious 
comments, but they are left to speak for them- 
selves, which they do with ten thousand tongues. 
It is not so much in the magnitude, as in the 
number of his exploits, that we acknowledge 
Nelson’s claim to the name of hero; and it is 
in passing rapidly from one action to another, 
that Mr. Southey has made us feel the variety 
and amplitude of Nelson’s mind. Why should 
the shades of his character be drawn out and 

rolonged, when its brighter portions are so 
suminous and prevailing? We think that Mr, 
Southey has done wisely in not dwelling upon 
this painful chequer in the moral life of the im- 
mortal Nelson; he has fairly stated his unfor- 
tunate dereliction, and he was not called upon 
to do more: though Nelson erred, he had still 
worth encugh to be dear to the heart of every 
Englishman.—We are sorry to see such beggarly 
illustrations; they are only fit to head a ballad ; 
they quite disgrace the volume. The date of 
the original publication (1813,) should have 
been given in the new edition: there are ex- 
pressions in the work—we allude to the epi- 
thets applied to Napoleon-—which smack too 
strongly of the epoch in which it was written, 
and which, although Mr. Southey may not even 
now see cause for revoking, we are persuaded 





he would not have used, had he written the life 
of Nelson at a later period. They are only 
worthy of a hireling journal; and are quite in- 
consistent with the enlarged views, and the 
spirit of humanity which distinguish other parts 
of the production. 


Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By Henry 
Ware, jun. Reprinted from the American 
edition. London, 1850. Rainsford. 

Tuts is an exceedingly well-written tract. We 
give the author great credit for the ability with 
which he supports his arguments in favour of 
extemporaneous preaching. We confess that 
we do not concur with him generally; we never- 
theless cannot but admire the perspicuity of his 
arguments, the fairness with which objections 
are stated and answered, the candour with which 
the disadvantages attending his system are ac- 
knowledged, and the great urbanity of tone 
that pervades his whole disquisition. This is 
certainly a very clever little book. 





VINCENZO MONTI. 
Milan, 1830. 

TRAVELLING through the district of Romagna, 
on your way from Fusignano to the Alfonsine, 
you will observe several rich farms, whose pleas- 
ing aspect is in perfect keeping with the placid 
and cheerful character of their environs. The 
few rustic habitations which are scattered 
through this scene, are concealed behind the 
foliage of surrounding groups of trees, save and 
except one little mansion of modest elegance, 
which, rising from the hollow of a spacious 
plantation, is distinguished by this inscription 
running along the upper part of its unpretend- 
ing facade: “ Redime me a calumniis hominum, ut 
custodiam mandata tua.” Beneath that humble 
roof, Fedele Monti, on the 19th of February 1754, 
took up his tablet of domestic occurrences, and 
recorded on one of its leaves, “ This day has 
given me a son, to whom I assign the name of 
Vincenzo,” little dreaming that his pen was 
enregistering the first appearance of one of the 
brightest constellations in the galaxy of Italian 

oesy ! 

Monti passed his infancy under his paternal 
roof, and to the last hour of his life would revert 
with earnest delight to the blithsome moments 
which passed over his head in the society of five 
sisters and three elder brothers. None, to whom 
his parents were known, can require any assu- 
rance of the pious care with which every good 
principle was instilled into his youthful heart. 
The most welcome recreation which the stripling 
could enjoy, and certainly the fittest prize which 
would encourage progress in his studies, con- 
sisted in his being deputed to distribute alms to 


indigent children; the little urchins were ac- 


customed to enter at one door and pass out 
through another, but some of them, more co- 
vetous or more distressed than their associates, 
would frequently creep back; and then Vin- 
cenzo, choosing to appear ignorant of the arti- 
fice, would turn his back upon them, and let 
them snatch the mite from betwixt his fingers. 
The circumstance is ‘only worth recording as 
indicative of that generous weakness in Monti’s 
character, which, through after-life, made him 
the constant and often voluntary dupe of the 
native goodness of his heart. 

As he advanced in years, Fusignano could no 
longer afford him the instruction which his age 
required, and he was sent to the seminary in the 
adjoining town of Faenza, where his acquaint- 
ance with the bards of Latium began. It is a 
curious fact, that his first attempt to make Latin 
verses proved so complete a failure, that the 
master of the school proclaimed him a consum- 
mate dunce, inflicted corporal punishment upon 
him, and degraded him to an inferior class of 
studies ; this treatment aroused the boy’s pride; 





without saying a syllable on the subject, he co- 
vertly learned the whole Eneid by heart, and 
studied it with such unwearied ardour, that he 
acquired the secret of his own vocation from 
poring over the richness and harmony which 
flowed from the pen of the prince of Roman 
poets. Thus was excited the scintillation of his 
eminent talent; and his second attempt was 
such as to fill his preceptors with astonishment 
and admiration. From this moment he became 
an impassioned devotee to the magic blandish- 
ments of the poetic art. 

When the youth returned from Faenza, it was 
his father’s wish that he should follow agricul- 
tural pursuits, the usual destination of the 
youngest son in that part of the world. But his 
whole soul was wrapped up in the Roman poets, 
and that which could not be accomplished by 
threats and rough usage, was well nigh effected 
by his father’s gentle and persuasive represen- 
tations. These wrought so successfully on Vin- 
cenzo’s filial affection, that he determined to 
obey his parent implicitly, and having called 
him into his chamber, he lighted a large fire, 
and committed every idolized volume to the 
flames; but the effort proved more than nature 
could support, and he fell senseless into the 
arms of his father, whose tears, mingling with 
his own, were the proudest recompense he 
could have earned. As a fresh and visible 
token of his approbation, the happy parent, 
on quitting him, unobservedly deposited twelve 
gold florins on the table; and Vincenzo, on dis- 
covering them, fled instantly to the neighbour- 
ing fair at Lugo, and expended his little trea- 
sure, to the uttermost soldi, in the re-purchase 
of the very works, which were yet smothering 
in their cinders upon his hearth. At his father’s 
call, he then attempted the study of medicine 
and jurisprudence; but nature had given him 
no vocation to either pursuit ; and the ineffectual 
essay resulted in his receiving full consent from 
his excellent parents to study at the University 
of Ferrara, and follow in the track which Ovid, 
Tasso, and Metastasio had trodden before him. 

The earliest composition to which Monti 
ever referred, was a “ Prophecy of Jacob,” in his 
native tongue, which he recited shortly after he 
had attained his sixteenth year. Between this 
tentamen and his Aristodemo and Basvilliana, 
the interval is wide and striking: but there is 
no competent judge who can fail to discover, in 
a variety of passages, numberless indications of 
that freshness, talent, and energy, on which 
the superstructure of his subsequent fame was 
reared. 

In May 1780, Cardinal Borghese, being legate 
at Ferrara, took Monti under his protection, 
and carried him to Rome; this was subsequently 
to the appearance of his “ Vision of Ezekiel,” 
which was composed in his eighteenth year, and 
hailed as the morning star of regeneration to 
Italian poetry. His poem on the “ Beauty of 
the Universe,” which was recited at the Quin- 
quenals of Pious VI. in the Bosco Parrasio, ac- 
quired him the patronage of the Duke of Bras- 
chi, a nephew of the pontiff, and the almost 
sinecure office of his secretary. The propitious 
leisure which this post afforded him produced 
his Elegies, his “ Pellegrino Apostolico,” his 
“ Aristodemo” and “ Galeotto Manfredi,’ and 
laid the foundations for his beautiful version of 
the Iliad, and his “ Diva Feronia.” In this 
retreat also was conceived and matured that 
beautiful composition, the “ Basvilliana,”’ which, 
as one of his friends has described it, “ irradi- 
ated the whole horizon of Italy with a splendour 
which will cease to glow only when the names 
of Homer, Virgil, and Dante shall have ceased 
to live.”” Monti, in the meanwhile, had married 
Theresa Pickler, a daughter of the celebrated 
Chevalier Giovanni, and was revelling in the 
prospect of a happy future, when the torrent of 
republicanism poured down from the Alps, and 
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the understandings of the wisest became infected 
with the epidemy which exhaled from its turbid 
waters. Monti, charmed by the syren-note of | 
liberty, returned to Ferrara, and became in- 
volved in the labyrinth of public business and 
mental delusion. But the film soon fell from 
his eyes; and he has repeatedly been heard to 
exclaim with a deep-drawn sigh, “ I dreamed 
that I was assisting at the marriage of a chaste 
and beauteous maiden; but I awoke and found 
myself in the arms of a hideous mistress.” And 
how often did he not, in life’s declining years, 
recur, with an anguished heart, to this transient 
hallucination of his youth! 


For a time the fortunes of France were over- 
clouded, and Monti, giving way to his apprehen- 
sions, became a wanderer on the other side of 
the Alps. The difficulties and deprivations 
which he underwent during his short exile, are 
more easily felt than described. On his journey 
he was stripped of his scanty resources; and he 
reached Paris a friendless, isolated fugitive ; 
crawling with feeble step through its peopled | 
streets as if through a desert where neither the | 
hand of God nor man was there to succour him. 
The author of Aristodemo passed the long, lin- 
gering hours in reaming through its environs, 
where he would gather up the fruit that fell from 
the road-side tree, and would frequently seat 
himself on some mouldering wall near a turbid 
stream, feeding on the remembrance of his former 
fame; his glazed eye turned towards the fair 
Italian sky, and the big tear rolling down his 
ghastly cheek. What must not have been the 
heavenly goodness of that man’s heart which, in 
the poignancy of such anguish and misery as 
this, could forget its own pains to pour balm 
into the bosom of the unfortunate! Monti was 
one day communing with his sorrows in a dark, 
narrow street in Paris, and brooding over the 
fate that awaited him, when his two last florins 
should be expended. A stranger approached, 
and solicited alms of him, with trembling ac- 
cent; the stranger had an infirm parent and five 
children perishing for want of bread, and his 
own strength had sunk to the lowest ebb ; Monti 
did not stop to inquire into the truth of the 
supplicant’s tale, his feelings forbad him to 
doubt, and he called him aside. “ My friend,” 
said he, “ 1 am, myself, but a poor emigrant; 
indeed I cannot help you as I would; these two 
sequins are all I have in the world; but we will 
divide them. ‘Take thou one, and I will retain 
the other.” Such was the kindness of that 
man’s heart, who, within a few days time, was 
reduced to such a state of debility as to be 
obliged to gather a double stock of fruit for his 
subsistence, in order that he might have one 
day’s rest between each palsying effort. His 
wife, who had remained behind to settle some 
domestic matters, found him lying upon a 
wretched pallet, and pining in the extremest 
state of want and misery. Her presence, and 
the succour she brought with her, restored him 
to comparative happiness and bodily vigour. 
His fervid imagination regained its sway and 
majesty. “ If,” said he, “ I may have fallen in 
the hour of weakness; if, to my sorrow, I may 
have yielded to an impulse foreign to my nature, 
or have sunk under the effects of excessive ap- 
prehension, am I, on this account, to turn my 
back upon my vocation? Am I to be deemed 
among the lowest of poetasters, because fortune 
has forced me to pass with the conquered under 
the caudine yoke?” It was during his Parisian 
exile that he composed the noble poem of the 
“ Mascheroniana,” and his tragedy of “Caius 
Gracchus.” 

On his return to Italy, he was loaded with 
honours by Napoleon’s creatures, and invested 
with the joint ottices of assessor to the minister 
of the interior, and historiographer at Milan. 
The mortal who aspired to resuscitate the 








glories of an Alexander, needed the recording 


pen of a Homer. The glittering chains of gra- 
titude linked the poet’s pen to the task of praise 
and panegyric. His “ Tesco, I] Beneficio, La 
Spada di Federico, La Palingenesi,” and other 
compositions, rapidly followed each other; and 
his translation of “ Persius” was cast into the 
shade by a work, to which, at a time when he 
was in pursuit of a subject worthy of his muse, 
a single hint of Ugo Foscolo roused his dormant 
prepossessions. ‘The glorious name of Homer 
was profivred, and his splendid version of the 
Iliad, long before commenced at Rome, was 
entered upon with so much enthusiasm, that the 
space of two short years sufficed to add fresh 
laurels to his brow. 


When Lombardy fell again into the hands of 
Austria, it was the good fortune of Monti to ex- 
perience liberal protection from the new govern- 
ment, and to enjoy that ease aud leisure which 
enabled him, with the aid of his friend Perticari,,to 
achieve the herculean task of fully and perfectly 
reforming the Italian language, by the publica- 
tion of his “ Proposta:’’ to which he added the 
Jaborious enterprise of purifying and comment- 
ing upon the text of Dante’s “ Convito.” 

In person Monti was tall and handsome; his 
forehead was of a noble and spacious form; his 
cheeks were of oval symmetry; and his eyes, 
shaded beneath their thick, arched brows, beam- 
ed with a sweetness and brilliancy which in- 
spired mingled affection and admiration ;—the 
mind instantly pronounced him a great man, 
and the heart readily persuaded itself he was a 
good one. His memory was excellent, and 
stored with the richest treasures of classical 
literature ; nor did there ever exist an imagina- 
tion or an intellect better calculated to make a 
ready and happy application of his varied ac- 
quirements, whether in composition or conver- 
sation. His voice, though naturally grave, was 
admirably adapted to recitation, from its sus- 
ceptibility of whatever variety or modulation 
the subject required. ‘There were no poets, of 
any age or country, whom he placed on a par 
with Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare; but 
though he classed Virgil after them, the Mantuan 
ever remained the idol of his affection ;—a pre- 
dilection arising probably from the familiar re- 
collections of his youthful years. Amongst prose 
writers there were none he esteemed so much 
as ‘Tacitus and Livy, or, as regarded the litera- 
ture of his own country, Macchiavelli and Per- 
ticari. 

Though accustomed to the busy scene of 
public life, though the object of panegyric and 
admiration both amongst his own countrymen 
and in foreign lands, Monti was as artless as a 
child, and as kind-hearted and confiding as if 
he had never lived amongst mankind: he was 
loved and revered, in private lite, for the kind- 
liness of his manner, the warmth of his affection, 
and the cheerfulness of his disposition. 

Such was my friend Vincenzo Monti. 

F. 


[Note.—A Milan correspondent writes us, under 
the date of the 10th of March, that the Academy 
of Philo-dramatists have recently recorded their 
grateful admiration of Monti, by the solemn inau- 
guration of his bust; on which occasion the Cheva- 
lier Maffei recited a poetical composition on the 
stage of that academy. ‘The chief inhabitants of 
Milan met, on the invitation of the Philo-drama- 
tists, and after witnessing the stirring performance 
of Monti's Aristodemo, beheld the theatre sud- 
denly transformed into the Temple of Eternity, in 
which the portrait of the illustrious author, in con- 
junction with those of the most celebrated Italian 
poets, was placed at the base of the busts of Homer 
and Dante, anda chorus of Genii came forward 
and deposited against it the unstrung lyre of the 
lamented poet. After this, an elegiac allegory, 
composed in honour of him by the harmonious 
muse of Maffei, closed the honours of the day. } 





MR. OWEN’S LECTURES. 


On Sunday last Mr. Owen commenced, ac- 
cording to previous advertisement, a series of 
lectures at the Mechanics’ Institution. ‘This 
first essay was attended by a large and highly- 
respectable audience. Mr. Owen commenced 


| by explaining, that the general object of these 





discourses would be to point out the best means 
ot ameliorating the moral, mental, and political 
condition of mankind, all in the lecturer’s opi- 
nion inseparably dependent on each other, and 
to develope the various causes that have hitherto 
prevented improvement. After an exhortation 
to charity, forbearance, and good-will towards all 
men, which he took occasion to repeat three 
times, the better to impress it on his auditors, 
and which his worst enemy must have allowed 
to be in the best christian spirit, Mr. Owen 
proceeded to the particular subject of his first 
discourse, viz. the irresponsibility of man. This 
doctrine he attempted to demonstrate by a series 
of propositions of very remarkable force and 
clearness. The substance of them was pretty 
much as follows:—Man, like all other created 
things, is a compound of parts. According to 
the nature and proportion of these parts is the 
nature of the compound. He, who disposes 
and combines these parts, is termed Creator, 
and the compound thus produced creature or 
created. The former existence has entire con- 
troi over the disposition of parts, and the latter 
none. Two things follow from these facts, that 
each man at birth has a different nature accord- 
ing to the difference of proportions in which he 
is compounded ; and that, as all men are inca- 
pable of at all altering or affecting their own 
nature up to the hour of coming into this world, 
they are, for that part of their character with 
which they are born, not at all responsible. 

Secondly, if not responsible at birth, when do 
they become so? At what age, or point of time? 
If they have the power of altering or modifying, 
improving or deteriorating their own characters, 
why is it that all men are what the prejudices 
of religion, country, sect, class, family, &c. make 
them? Why, in one country, are all worshippers 
of Fo, and in another, believers in Mahomet ? 
Why, in one, lovers of their kind, and in another, 
cannibals, and so on? If then a man’s religion, 
his opinion, his knowledge, his feelings toward 
his fellow men, his rank in life, his family rela- 
tions, all depend on circumstances, what and 
how much shall we venture to say depends on 
himself? There is no proof that any part of his 
compound does so; and if so, how can he be 
responsible ? 

These, but in much more perspicuous and 
impressive language, were Mr. Owen’s state- 
ments. He announced that in some future lec- 
ture he should endeavour to prove that this 
absence of free-will in man, so unpleasant in 
idea, was the most fortunate condition that could 
be conceived for him—a paradox that we shall 
be curious to see defended. We are no Owenites 
ourselves, yet cannot in candour but acknow- 
ledge, that, in the lecture we have noticed, there 
was good sense and more good feeling. Mr. 
Owen's style and manner, though not at all 
those of a great orator, were very happily 
adapted to his subject and audience. His dic- 
tion, though not copious, is singularly appro- 
priate; and his manner, though very slow, com- 
mands attention. At the conclusion of his lec- 
ture he made a short extemporary address, and 
was just rising into eloquence. when, alas! his 
hobby presented itself, and Mr. Owen mounted 
and rowe away. He took up a sort of divining 
rod, with which he proceeded to poke a certain 
mysterious diagram we had before observed on 
the wall. ‘This, consisting of a number of con- 
centric circles of various hue, represented, as he 
informed us, the number of prejudices by which 
man is surrounded, and through which he sees 
only a discoloured and distorted image of the 
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truth. For ourselves, we trust, that we had pre- 
viously understood the lecturer’s clear state- 
ments too well to be puzzled by anything; but 
some of the audience, who had not been so at- 
tentive, we fear, might say with Mr. Dangle, 
“ Egad, the interpreter seems the harder to un- 
derstand of the two.” 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tue meeting of Monday evening last was nu- 
merously attended. In consequence of his pro- 
fessional service being required by his Majesty, 
Sir H. Halford, the President, was not in town; 
in his absence the chair was taken by Dr. 
Maton. 

The Registrar read a letter from Dr. Heberden 
to Sir-H. Halford, on the subject of the contagion 
of small-pox, and adduced a singular instance 
of its occurrence in a man confined in the Peni- 
tentiary, who for months had not had access to 
any one but the warden and other officers of the 

rison, none of whom could have been supposed 
Tikely to communicate the infection; he had 
received no clothing or other articles from with- 
out the establishment, and might be considered 
in a state of complete isolation from contagion ; 
yet in him was the disease clearly and fully de- 
veloped. 

Some observations were also read on the 
nature of contagion, from the pen of Dr. Mac- 
michael, and a paper from Mr. Sewel, of the 
Veterinary College, on the subject of the glan- 
ders, and its inoculation producing a tubercu- 
lated state of the lungs in those animals into 
whose system the matter is thus introduced. 
This morbid change Mr. 8S. had illustrated in 
three beautifully-executed drawings, giving a 
very clear representation of the diseased ap- 
pearances. 

On the side-table were some fine wax models 
of the brain, the ear, the eye, &c., and a large 
one of the impregnate uterus, and its situation 
relative to the viscera, together with the pusi- 
tion of the fetus in utero, all of which were 
very clearly demonstrated, and afforded another 
proof of the great utility of such preparations ; 
those exhibited this evening, we believe, were 
of foreign manufacture, and imported by Schloss, 
of Fore-street. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND BELLES 
LETTRES, BRUSSELS. 

Sitting of the 3d April.—The printing of a 
memoir by M. de Chastes, on newly-discovered 
properties in cones of the second degree was 
directed. M. Dumortier read a notice on two 
MSS. found in the library of Tournay; one of 
them being a register of the Society of Rhetoric, 
(established there in the fourteenth century,) 
which contains a record of its proceedings and 
poetical compositions crowned at fifty-two meet- 
ings. Until the discovery now made, it was not 
known that any such Society had existed in 
Tournay, much less that it was composed of 
thirteen members and no more, in commemora- 
tion of the Messiah and his twelve Apostles. 
The other MS. is “ An attempt (projet) at the 
history of Tournay,” by Sanderus; it begins 
with the year 1643, and closes in 1662, and was 
to have consisted of six books, and seven and 
thirty chapters; the portion now brought to 
light contains the first four books, on the his- 
tory of Tournay; the remaining two, on the 
history of the province, are wanting. ‘The plates 
were found some time back, and are in the pos- 
session of M. Von Hulthem. M. de Reiffen- 
berg read a notice on the family of Rubens, and 
several inedited pieces, throwing new light on 
the life of that celebrated master. Amongst 
other works presented at this sitting, was a no- 
tice, with plans, on the Roman buildings disco- 
vered on the supposed site of the Forum Ha- 
driani, at the Hague, by M. Reuvens. M. the 





Baron de Humboldt was elected one of the two 
honorary members in foreign parts, and Pro- 


fessor Levy, of Liege, an ordinary associate. | 


M. Quetelet submitted the result of his experi- 
ments on magnetic intensity, made in conjunc- 
tion with MM. Levy and Sauveur; from these 
it appears that, representing the horizontal in- 
tensity of Brussels by 1, that of Liege gives 
1,025, and that of Namur 1,031. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE DIORAMA. 


Suovutp there be a fine day in the ensuing 
week, and should any of our readers on such 
day feel a disposition to go and see the new 
views at the Diorama, in the Regent's Park, we 
recommend them by all means to follow the bent 
of their inclination, and not wait for our opinion, 
as we are sure they would do if not enjoined to 
depend on their own judgments. A more safe 
course perhaps than either trusting to us or to 
themselves, seeing that they are to have pre- 
sented to them such views as “ Mount Saint 
Gothard,” and “ Rheims Cathedral,” executed 
respectively by M. Dacuerre, and M. Bou- 
TON, is to take it for granted, that they ought to 
be pleased and satisfied—nay, full of admi- 
ration and ecstacy ; or, if they prefer acting the 
philosopher, and appearing wise above their 
fellows, why not conceal their own want of taste 
under a cloak of pretended contempt for false 





enthusiasm—their own simplicity, as false and | 


assumed as the veriest affectation they would 
be thought to despise—and, drawl out, What's 
the use of it? 

Our excuse for not reporting on the Diorama 
this week, is, that the duty of so doing is one 
that we never delegate ; that we were prevented 
attending in person on the private view day, 
bya trothy nothing-meaning speech from a long- 
winded barrister, thrust into a place where he 
had no business, to perform less etticiently than 
the attorney who brought him there would, or 
should, have done the duties of that attorney, 
and breeding nothing but confusion and mischief, 
as the small fry of the species to which he be- 
longed are almost sure to do when the presence 
of an awe-imposing superior is wanting to keep 
them within bounds, and check their impertinen- 
ces.¢ Since the private view day, other avoca- 
tions have prevented our reaching the Regent's 
Park, and oblige us to postpone until next 
week our notice of the Diorama. 


ETRUSCAN VASES, 

Tue thorough antiquarian may have a treat, 
if he will visit the collection of vases, urns, and 
other articles lately brought from Volterra, and 
now on exhibition and for sale at the Western 
Exchange. ‘The genuineness of the articles we 
should deem unquestionable, and so far they are 
certainly curious, but as for the beauty or ex- 
cellence of the greater portion of them, we 
cannot say much: many of the vases and lamps, 
however, are of very graceful, and some few 
of a rare form. A collection of modern Flo- 
rentine vases of alabaster, most of them ex- 





+ Meeting of Chambers’s Creditors. We pity De 
Begnis. Foreigner as he is, could he not trust to a 
couple of hundred shopkeeping Englishmen, that one 
among them at least would be sharp enough to look 
after his own interests, and afford him an example by 
which he might square his conduct! Yet was this Italian 
vocalist the only creditor who was advised to go to the 
expense of attending by counsel a meeting of creditors— 
a fee of five guineas—say five and thirty Neapolitan 
ducats each day! Why he might have retained the ser- 
vices of an Avvocato of the bar of the ‘lwo Sicilies, fora 
year round for such sum—and the only creditor probably 
whose mode of proceeding injuriously affected his own 
interests and those of his fellow sufferers, by defeating 
the pur for which the meeting was called. De 
Begnis forgets that he is in a land vastly different from 
that in which law suits are sought to be purchased, as 
sources of employment and excitement. 


tremely elegant, and one or two quite novel in 
shape, is to be seen in the same collection. The 
material of which the modern articles are made, 
is found in the neighbourhood of Volterra. 


SLATER'S COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS. 

A very agreeable hour or two may be spent 
in looking over Mr. Slater’s collection of draw- 
ings, now on exhibition gratuitously in Newman- 
street. It consists of nearly 250 portraits of 
persons, most of them sufficiently distinguished, 
either by their rank, their fortune, or reputation 
from some cause or other, to render their like- 
nesses objects of interest in general; but, to 
the fashionable classes more especially. The 
drawings are executed in chalk andwater-colours, 
The single portraits are, generally speaking, in 
an elegant and pleasing style, and many of the 


| heads, the female ones particularly, have consi- 





derable character. 

Mr. Slater, we think, might improve his pic- 
tures, by paying attention in future, to make the 
necks of the ladies more delicate. It would not 
be very difficult, we should imagine, to steer 
clear of the two extremes. ‘The hair in his 
portraits, it may also be objected, is too often 
mannered and ribbony. He is not very happy 


| in his grouping of two or more figures. ‘The 


most striking portraits, are those of Lady Emily 
Cowper, which is truly beautiful, notwith- 
standing the thickness of the neck; that of 
Lady Macdonald, is exceedingly pretty; the 
head of Mrs. Norton is very sweet and lively, 
and full of expression. 

From among the heads of men, we could not 
select one surpassing in beauty and character, 
that of the late Bishop Heber. 


NEW ENGRAVIN 
Select Views of the Principal Cities of Europe. 

From Original Paintings, by Lieut.-Colonel 

Batty, F.1.S. Part I1., Gibraltar. Moon, 

Boys & Graves. 

“ Har a-dozen years of wandering, kind treat- 
ment, generally speaking, wherever I had gone, 
and the conviction that, however men may differ 
in the colour of their skin, or in their habits 
and prejudices, goodness of heart predominates 
every where, had persuaded me,” observed a 
friend of ours, on first casting a glance over Col. 
Batty’s Gibraltar, “ that I was a perfect cosmo- 
polite, and that, with me, country was no claim 
to favour. I was undeceived however when, 
taking a trip from Syracuse to Malta, I came 
within sight of that celebrated fortress, and 
there beheld, after an absence from home of 
many years, the British Union Jack waving in 
saucy majesty in the centre of the Mediterra- 
nean, surrounded by a circle of foreign nations, 
of which there was not one that dared offer to 
eject the intruder. On approaching the spot, 
I felt an unexpected and almost involuntary 
glow of enthusiasm which thrilled from my 
bosom through my frame, and told me that, after 
all, I was but half a philosopher. At Gibraltar 
I have never been, but I am aware how impos- 
sible]it would be to see our national ensign flying 
on that remarkable rock, and to reflect that the 
fiat of British artillery refused or allowed to the 
nations of the Mediterranean the ingress and 
egress to and from their own sea, without being 
atiected in a still stronger degree than at Malta 
by the same feeling of patriotic pride.” 

These were the observations of our pilgrim, 
and all who were present and heard them were 
convinced, that, with Col. Batty’s Views of 
Gibraltar before them, it was not necessary to 
have actually visited that remarkable site, or to 
have travelled at all, in order to be able to par- 
take his feelings. They were such as no English- 
man can fail to experience, if he yields to a 
moment's reflection on turning over these beau- 
tiful plates. 
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They represent Gibraltar from six different 
points, all highly calculated, but some more than 
others, to convey a perfect idea of the singu- 
larity of the spot. The two first, of which one 
is a vignette, exhibit in a striking and perfectly 
intelligible manner the situation of the rock—or, 
mountain, as Col. Batty truly calls it—of Gibral- 
tar, as regards the main land, and its almost iso- 
lated position. The two views from the bayside 
present us with the town and part of the fortifi- 
cations. The particular interest of the fifth view, 
that from Europa Point, is derived from the 
manner in which it displays the remarkable cha- 
racter of the scenery of the rock itself, as consi- 
dered by itself. The sixth, “Catalan Bay,” is a 
highly picturesque view, although less illustra- 
tive than any of the others of any great peculi- 
arity. 

Of the engravings, the second, counting the 
vignette as the first, View from the Bay side, 
seems altogether to deserve the preference. The 
view of the rock, standing out from the main 
land, in all its solitary grandeur, lofty, abrupt, 
and majestic, with the city, a tiny ornament at its 
foot, is truly magnificent. The plate is delight- 
fully engraved, the water especially is beautifully 
executed. The figures scattered over the beach 
might have been better managed. The vig- 
nette, which represents the opposite side of the 
rock, is very clearly, we may say brilliantly exe- 
cuted. The view from the anchorage in front 
of the Old Mole, is a harsh and disagreeable 
plate. 

Sublimity is the predominant character of the 
view from Europa Point, which is the subject of 
the last plate but one. The scenery is grandly 
picturesque, lofty, stern, and bold ; and the exe- 
cution of the plate is in harmony with the sub- 
ject,—vigorous and effective. The publishers, 
we think, may promise themselves a second 
edition of this Part of the Views of Cities, if 
the parts are sold separately, and we believe 
they are. It cannot fail to be popular and in 
great request. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Fourth Concert—April 19. 


ACT I. 
Sinfoniainc . . ° - Mozart. 
Scena, Mr. Sapio, “ Vicin mi sta” (Eu- 
ryanthe) ° ‘s ° ° e - Weber. 
Notturno, two Oboes, two Clarionets, two 
Horns, and two Bassoons, Messrs. 
Cooke, Sharp, Willman, Powell, Platt, 
Rae, Mackintosh, and Tully * 2 
Scena, Madame Stockhausen, “ Deh 
calma,” (Matilda von Guise). - Hummel. 





Mozart. 


Overture, Der Berggeist ‘ - Spohr. 
ACT IL. 
Sinfonia, No.7 . ° . - Haydn. 
Scena, Mr. Phillips, “ Pace ardente,” 2 
(Euryanthe) . ° = . Weber. 
Quintetto, two Violins, two Violas, and 
Violoncello, Messrs. Oury, Watts, Mo- 
ralt, Penson, and Lindley Beethoven, 


Duetto, Madame Stockhausen and Mr. 
Sapio, “ Bella Ninfa” (Jessonda) - Spohr. 
Overture, Leonora ° ° . . Beethoven. 
Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti—Conductor, Dr. Crotch. 
The sinfonia in c has been so often heard and 
is so justly admired, that a detail of its merits 
would be superfluous. We have frequently ob- 
served, that the encore of a movement in an 
instrumental piece disturbs the harmony of the 
whole, and detracts much from the pleasure de- 
rived from hearing a grand unbroken composi- 
tion. Mr. Sapio gave Weber’s scene Vicin mi 
sta, well. He is nota first-rate performer, but 
he evidently endeavours to exert his powers to 
the utmost, and may therefore escape criticism. 
The Notturno (a selection, as it appeared to us, 
from several of Mozart’s compositions,) was in 
the author's most elegant and flowing style, and 
admirably executed in all its parts, except the 
hautboy, the leading instrument, which was 
played by one of the Academy pupils, Cooke, 











who is a lad of great talent, and will, we have 
every hope, arrive at perfection : when he does, 
we shall be delighted to hear him again at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, and not till then, for we 
cannot agree to the propriety of making this 
institution “a land of promise.” Where per- 
fection is sought for, it is not enough merely to 
find the germ of future excellence. The effect 
of the “ Notturno” was consequently much in- 
jured; and neither Willman, whose tones were 
as usual delicious, nor the other admirable per- 
formers, could compensate for the deficiency. 

Madame Stockhausen is an excellent singer, 
and we always regret that her powers are not 
commensurate with her talents. We cannot 
speak as we could wish of the scena from Ma- 
tilda von Guise, and therefore, in consideration of 
the other numerous and delightful compositions 
ofits author, we will suppress our opinion of it. 
Hummel was present the whole evening, and 
we hope the economy of the directors will 
not prevent our having the gratification on a 
future occasion of hearing him, at a Concert 
where his great and acknowledged talents would 
be so well and so justly appreciated. 

The overture of Spohr is a splendid compo- 
sition. We are warm admirers of this author, 
because we are well acquainted with his music: 
when he is more heard and better known, we 
are quite sure that the general feeling among 
our amateurs will be equally in his favour. 

The sinfonia of our old friend Haydn was ad- 
mirably performed—a praise we cannot altoge- 
ther bestow on that by Mozart, considering the 
usual excellence of the Philharmonic band. 

Mr. Phillips’s scena, Pace ardente, is magni- 
ficent; if Weber, the gifted, the lamented We- 
ber, had 1zever written anything else, this scena 
would alone have established his reputation. 
Mr. Phillips sang it well, though perhaps a 
little additional energy would have rendered its 
beauty more effective. 

The quintette of Becthoven, although not so 
pleasing to general lovers of music as the one 
Mori has rendered so delightfully familiar, is 
quite as gratifying to the practised and critical 
ear of a musician. We are not much acquainted 
with Mr. Oury’s playing, but from the specimen 
of Monday, we should say that the difficulties of 
this intricate and scientific composition are be- 
yond his present powers; indeed, without being 
unjustly severe, we may observe, that the two 
last violin performances, as well as one of those 
on the piano-forte, have not been worthy the 
Philharmonic Concerts ; we hope to hear a cres- 
cendo in their respective merits, 

The duetto Bella Ninfa was so good, that we 
should be glad to hear more of Spohr’s vocal, 
as well as instrumental music. There are some 
delightful morceaux in his opera of Faust; Miss 
Paton has already given us one or two, and we 
recommend an imitation of so good an ex- 
ample to others. Of Beethoven's well-known 
overture to Leonora, which concluded the Con- 
cert, we shall only say that it is an epitome of 
the leviathan genius of this great composer. 
Those who have heard it will understand us— 
to those who have not, we have not the power 
to give an idea of its beauty. 

On the whole, the Concert was good, although, 
with some few splendid exceptions, we have had 
better selections, Dr. Crotch presided in a 
quiet and unpretending manner, which proved 
his perfect ability to undertake that, or any 
other musical direction. Spagnoletti, we all 
know, is a good leader; but his incessant odd/i- 
gato accompaniment of the bow on the music-desk 
annoys us. We hope and request he will in 
future omit it, both in a concert-room and at 
the opera, where it is heard with encreased loud- 
ness, 


eee 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Highland Minstrel Boy : an admired Scotch 
Ballad, sung by Mr. Anderson, in the Opera 
of “ Guy Mannering,” at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane; written by Harry Stoe Van 
Dyk ; composed by John Barnett. Mayhew. 

Tuts song of Barnett’s was one of the most ad- 

mired and striking parts of Mr. Anderson’s 

performance on his first appearance in “ Guy 

Mannering,” and it certainly is a very pleasing 

characteristic Scotch ballad. It will become, no 

doubt, a great favourite, and well repay the 
publishers. 


Cavatine favorite de U Opera, “Il Pirata,” de 
Bellini: variée & quatre mains par Frangois 
Hinten. (Op. 36.) Cocks & Co. 

Tuts is one of the most favourite themes in 
Bellini’s new Opera, admirably varied, and ex- 
cellently adapted for a showy and interesting 
duet for two performers. ‘The five variations and 
coda are quite brilliant, without presenting any 
great ditticulties in performance. This duet is 
published also in Paris and Leipzig, and is po- 
pular everywhere. 

Ellen! a Canzonet. The words by H. Kirke 
White; the music by J. Jolly, Organist of 
St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street. Cramer. 

Mr. Joxy professes that his “ music is in imi- 
tation of Haydn,”—and we may safely say, that 
as such an imitation (it is of Haydn's Canzo- 
nets, of course, that we speak,) it is excellent. 
The Canzonet before us is an andantino (in E 
flat, common time,) with an accompaniment of 
triplets through four out of the seven pages. 
The composition shows learning, taste, and 
judgment: the music is well adapted to the 
poetry; their modulations are ingenious and 
clever; and the whole performance conceived 
and executed in exceedingly good taste. It may 
be too good for the multitude; for it is very 
unlike the popular trash of the day. 


Terzetto da Camera, with Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte. By José Melchor Gomis. London, 
1830. Birchall & Co. 

For chamber-singing, for which it is professedly 
composed, this little three-part composition is very 
agreeably i age It is graceful, coherent, and of 
very practicable execution. The melodial subject 
(in the key of G) is of that winning character on 
which the ear loves to dwell. The composer, Mr. 
Gomis, we believe, is yet but little known in this 
country, although he has for some time been de- 
voting himself with great effect to the instruction 
of pupils in the higher style of singing. His com- 
positions are distinguished by the fecling for me- 
lody, which he never abandons, as too many others 
do, in the exclusive and crabbed pursuit of har- 
monic intricacies. He does not (so to speak) re- 
linquish the pure and breathing form for the lifeless 
drapery—and his productions, by a natural con- 
sequence, have the qualities of originality, sweet- 
ness, and expression. 








KING’S THEATRE. 


Mapame Meric Lalande has been for some 
years an idol of the Milanese, and her fame, ex- 
tending eastward and northward to Venice and 
Berlin, and we believe even to St. Petersburgh, 
by some successful performances at these cities, 
was not unheard of in the Parisian capital ; and 
by an easy transit, became finally whispered 
abroad in our own country. Here she appeared 
in her proper person on Saturday night last,— 
sustaining the character of Imogene in Bellini’s 
Opera Seria, called “ I] Pirata’”’—a composition, 
till now, unknown to an English audience. 
Those who have joined in the furore which at- 
tended this lady’s enterprises in Pacini’s Operas 
some two or three years ago, will be puzzled to 
account for the diminished effect with which she 
now executes music of even a less elaborate order 
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than that of “ L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompei.” 
There will, we fear, in future be little or no en- 
thusiasm, whatever may be the approbation 
which will reward her efforts. Her powers of 
voice, her personal charms, her excellencies of 
every kind, that turned admiration into folly only 
two yearsago—“ nay, not so much—not two,”’ are 
apparently under an eclipse—perplexing audi- 
ences with something more than a fear of change. 
This is hard, for it was not to be expected ;—yet 
we know too well the feebleness and uncertainty 
of a singer's reputation, to be much astonished 
at a decline of this sort, though it appear beyond 
explanation premature. Perhaps though we are 
writing more in a spirit of prophecy than of 
observation, and therefore, without waiting to 
compare what she may be with what she has been, 
it becomes us to state, that her performance on 
Saturday, if measured by the expectation formed 
of it, was the cause of considerable disappoint- 
ment; yet that she has talents, which will win 
their way to more than their present favour, 
when she herself shall have become more fami- 
liar with the theatre and her audience, and that 
audience has obtained patience and temperance 
enough to examine her style without any pre- 
possessions for or against it. She is accom- 
plished in most varieties of her art, and singular 
is the rare use she makes of these accomplish- 
ments. Her singing is the most unambitious 
we know. She keeps far within the compass of 
her voice and of her power of ornamenting what 
she sings. Her style is therefore not strictly a 
modern one, though she has been considered 
the most able of any of her cotemporaries to give 
effect to the music composed in the school of 
Rossini. The portions of her singing that most 
pleased us, were those that were subdued into an 
expression of some softer emotion—some appeal 
of tenderness or pathos, in which there appeared 
to be a delicacy and minute beauty unsurpassed 
by any one. ‘The more forcible passages were 
not so eflective, owing to a defect of voice in 
quality as well as strength. There is not the full- 
ness or marked expression of tone which such 
passages require, and, contrasted with the quieter 
parts, they seem the result of considerable effort, 
with a very disproportionate success. Her voice 
does not appear to include a very large compass 
of the gamut, especially towards the lower limit 
of it; and the best notes are without any re- 
markable attribute—unless it be the extreme 
facility with which they are combined, whatever 
be the difficulty of interval or succession, and 
the correctness of tune that is observable in the 
midst of the most rapid ornaments. As for the 
Opera, we think it scarcely deserved to be se- 
lected for a debit of such importance. It may 
exhibit promise, if it be the work of a very 
young composer—for the airs have some soft- 
ness and character, though perhaps not very 
original; yet, as a production of science, it is 
undoubtedly very weak. The orchestra has little 
or nothing to do but to iterate the part set down 
for the voice. There is only one concerted 
piece for a full chorus, and that is without much 
strength or ingenuity of harmony; and neither 
the duets nor the recitatives exhibit any ad- 
vanced cultivation in the composer. But, as we 
said before, there are some snatches of melody 
now and then, which can hardly be confounded 
with the mediocrity of the rest;—and for this 
we dare say the composer has a real and intuitive 
talent—it is net uncommon to his countrymen, 
but they are generally content to indulge it with 
a mere guitar-accompaniment, rather than break 
forth with it, and caracole through the compo- 
sition of an Opera. Donzelli and Santini sup- 
ported Mad. Meric Lalande—the former with 
less than his usual security and self-possession, 
the latter rather restively in the character of a 
Tiranno, 











FAREWELL TO POTIER.—HAY MARKET. 


M. Porter has left us, perhaps for ever, 
after a season of unexampled activity and suc- 
cess. During the short space of three months, 
he has appeared in a round of characters, not 
less remarkable for their number than for the 
variety of talent they require. During the greater 
part of this time he has gratified us by the per- 
formance of two or three novelties each week, 
and of late has undertaken and succeeded in the 
arduous task of sustaining, nightly, three inte- 
resting parts. The result has been, that there 
is perhaps no one of his numerous characters 
in which the most constant attendants of the 
French theatre have seen him so frequently as 
to satisfy their wishes. Some indeed were so 
powerfully, so faultlessly performed, that it 
seems difficult to conceive the possibility of 
being ever wearied by beholding them. 

Debarred by Nature from that physical supe- 
riority both in voice and person, which has 
been held essential, and almost indispensable, in 
the great actor, she yet bestowed on him the 
rarest and the richest of her gifts—genius— 
commanding, fervent genius ; and added to that 
genius, taste and feeling. As an actor, indeed, 
M. Potier stands alone, if not superior to, at 
least apart from all. There is nothing resem- 
bling him in France or England; he has no 
models, and no imitators. 

If we were called on to select one from his 
many excellencies, we might perhaps distinguish 
that delicacy of expression, that unequalled re- 
finement which invested all his representations 
with the sober beauty of nature and truth, and 
veiled from the most critical eye all those be- 
trayals of art and effort, which escape so fre- 
quently from the best performers, to mar our 
pleasure in stage pictures of life. By a vulgar 
confusion of ideas, this characteristic has been 
frequently disputed; the bad taste of another 
has been pointed out as an error of his own, the 
extravagancies of the author have been trans- 
ferred, as attributes, to the man; but the fact is, 
that no one can more religiously maintain that 
“strict observance,” which Hamlet recom- 
mends, tu “ o’erstep not the modesty of nature, 
but hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to her, and 
show the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure.” 

We detest unjust comparisons, but we must 
remark, how different the case is with the best 
of our English actors, who are wont to debase 
their genius, and disfigure their truly great 
merits, by tearing passion to rags, or exagge- 
rating humour to buffoonery. M. Potier, on the 
contrary, presents to us, as portraits of our 
strange and various nature, a series of highly 
finished miniatures, with their coarseness soften- 
ed, and their harshness tempered, and fixes them 
for ever on the mind in the indelible colours of 
truth. Who can forget, that has witnessed 
them, (to cull a few laurels from his wreath, ) 
the lively humour of M. Lesoufflé,} or the self- 
satistied stolidity of M. Deschalumeaux, or the 
antiquated coxcombry of the Ci-devant Jeune 
Homme, er the blundering anxiety of the 
Bourgmestre, or the cunning stupidity of M. 
Mathieu, ¢ or the simple and venerable feeble- 
ness of Le Centenaire, or the mingled humour 
and tenderness of Le Chiffonier, or the critical 
proprieties of M. Bonardin, § or, last and best, 
the calm, fervent, long-enduring affection of the 
incomparable Antoine. His performance of 
Antoine, indeed, gives us a pleasure, the same 
in kind, though inferior in degree, that we de- 
rive from studying the characters of Shakspeare, 
as we read, not see them; there is the same Pro- 
methean inspiration, the same unblemished sim- 
plicity, the same fresh, unadulterated flow from 
the deep fountains of the heart. 





+ Le Beneficiare. 
t La Maison du Rempart, 
$ Les Freres Féroces, 





There was something very pleasing in the effect 
which the enthusiasm of the spectators produced 
on M. Potier after the performance of Antoine 
on Wednesday last. He, who had himself, a 
moment before, stirred the hearts of all present, 
—not to the grief of strong lungs and soiled 
handkerchiefs, which accompany some moving 
melo-drama at one of our large theatres, but to 
the calm, earnest, breathless sympathy which be- 
tokens real and deep feeling—was himself quite 
overcome by these farewell testimonies of admi- 
ration and regard from the audience. 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 

— M. Michaud, the author of the “ History of 
the Crusades,” has set out on his travels for Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, accompanied by M. 
Poujoulat ; they have taken the route of the ancient 
crusaders. M. Caillié and M. Stamaty, who will 
travel at the expense of the French government, 
will shortly join them. 

— M. Bory de St. Vincent is about to publish a 
work on the scientific expedition of the French in 
the Morea. 

— Barba, the bookseller, has given 12,000 francs 
for the copyright of M. Dumas’ drama, “ Stock- 
holm et Fontainebleau.” 

Malibran.—This charming performer, it seems, 
was literally entrapped on her benefit night at the 
Opera at Paris. One of the trap-doors had been 
accidently left open, and, as she was making her 
exit in the second act of “ ‘Tancredi,” she uncon- 
sciously slipped through. Fortunately, she received 
no injury, and was so little disconcerted, that the 
audience were not aware of the danger she had 
encountered. The helmet she wore no doubt saved 
her a broken head, as it was bruised by the violence 
of the blow. 

— Shylock has been produced (with variations) 
at the Porte St. Martin, and excited a powerful 
interest. The performance of Bocage, in the Jew, 
is described as being after the manner of Kean ; 
but more exaggerated, and with more effort. The 
dialogue is not very remarkable, except that it is 
too declamatory ; but the multitude will seek and 
find excitement in the stirring and sanguinary in- 
cidents of the plot. 

— Rossini has lately given a musical entertain- 
ment to the élite of Bologna, at his “ palace.” 

— A new Italian translation of Homer, praised by 
the Italian journals as a work of first-rate merit in 
its kind, has just appeared at Naples, by Signor 
Urbano Lampvedi. 

— Cheap editions of Sir Walter Scott’s works 
are now publishing at Naples, which are said to 
surpass any that have appeared. This proves either 
a growing taste on the continent for English litera- 
ture ; or that English residents and travellers pur- 
chase these, and eventually they find their way 
into this country—of course to the injury of all those 
engaged in literary pursuits here. This is an ad- 
ditional reason for urging that something should be 
done towards encouraging Letters in this country, 
by such means as would enable the English press 
to compete with those of the Continent. Imposts of 
every kind, that in any way retard the spread of 
knowledge, ought to be abolished. 

Some quarries of beautiful marble have been dis- 
covered a few miles from Aix. Specimens in splen- 
did columns have been sent to the Louvre, at 
Paris. They are said to unite all the requisite 
qualities in hardness, and brilliancy and beauty 
of — aa Blocks of immense size can be pro- 
cured. 








Rome, March 31. 

Antiquities.—Some tombs have lately been dug 
up at Campo Sala, which contain several objects of 
antiquity. One was that of an Athleta, it contained 
an iron quoit, and several objects in bronze, such 
as his arms, the prizes he had gained, a tripod, 
and some vessels—among them a vase, on one 
side of which, Minerva is portrayed as a Syren 
playing on a double flute; on the other, Her- 
cules and Iole. A gold ring bearing the symbol 
of the Athleta’s courage—the lion, was also 
found. 

— A mine of coal of considerable extent is 
said to have been lately discovered in the Roman 
territory, at Subiaco. 
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— It is said that Mr. Ward, R.A., celebrated 
for his paintings of animals, has abandoned that 
line of the art, and taken to fancy compositions 
in figures. It seems, however, that the old 
leaven hangs about him, and that although he 
no longer paints dumb animals, the subjects on 
which he chooses to exercise his pencil are of so 
beastly a character, that the Council composed 
of brother academicians have deemed them 
unfit to be exposed to the chaste eyes of the 
frequenters of the exhibition. Mr. Ward in 
high dudgeon, in consequence, it is further 
bumoured, has withdrawn his name from the 
rooks of the Academy. 

— Another rumour respecting the Academy, 

relates a fact highly creditable to it as a body, and 
shows the increasing liberality of its members. 
It is said, that many of these gentlemen have 
withdrawn performances of their own in order 
to make room for the works of younger painters. 
We hear also, that the members of the Society 
of British Artists showed the same sort of con- 
sideration towards the contributors, not asso- 
ciates, to their exhibition. 
M. Bonpland, having at length been re- 
leased from the thraldom of Dr. Francia, at 
Paraguay, is probably already in Buenos Ayres, 
where he was expected when the last accounts 
came away. He is said to have succeeded in 
bringing with him his various collections. 

— A patent for boring wells to a great depth, 
(2000 to 3000 feet,) has just been granted by the 
King of the Netherlands to an inhabitant of 
Brussels. 

The Weeping Ash.—The Duke of Devonshire 

has just tried the experiment of transplanting 
a tree of this species, fifty years old: it has been 
removed from a garden near Derby, to his seat 
at Chatsworth. It is a fine specimen, and so 
large, that the entrance to the park was obliged 
to be removed to admit it. Whether it will 
survive this uprovting, remains to be seen. 
M. Gerard has published a second work on 
the battle of Waterloo, in the form of a pamphlet, 
in answer to the defence put forth by General 
de Grouchy. Le Globe considers the arguments 
of M. Gerard as quite triumphant, and as prov- 
ing that General de Grouchy had it in his power 
to prevent the defeat of the grand French army 
at the battle of Waterloo. 

Precision outwitted.—On the introduction of 
the new regulations for the uniforms of the offi- 
cers of the navy in 1825, the instructions issued 
from the Admiralty board were of the most pre- 
cise and minute nature, to prevent any possible 
variation or discrepancy in the carrying into exe- 
cution, what it had pleased their lordships in 
their wisdom to appoint as the perfection of a 
sailor's toilet. At the time of the distribu- 
tion of these orders, Sir John Phillimore, who 
was then in command of the Phaeton frigate, on 
the home station, being much amused at finding 
the announcement particularize the height and 
width and quality of the hat to be worn, together 
with that of the lace, even to the one-eighth of 
an inch, perceived at the same time that nothing 
was stated respecting colour, it being naturally 
supposed that no one would dream of any but a 
black hat being intended by the Admiralty 
board. Sir John Phillimore, therefore, humo- 
rously made his appearance at the board ina 
hat corresponding in every particular with the 
new regulations, with the only peculiarity of its 
being white; and, on being remonstrated,with for 
his contempt of orders, begged to assure their 
lordships, that he had been exceedingly parti- 
cular in complying with their lordships’ instruc- 
tions, but as he was setting out for a warm climate, 
he was greatly obliged to them for the latitude 
allowed by the regulation, as it enabled him to 
avail himself of a covering for his head suitable 
to the latitude he was about to visit. 

Museum of Arts, St. Petersburg.—This edifice, 
which is about 120 feet long, above six and thirty 











wide, and thirty feet in height, contains several 
hundreds of casts from the principal chef- 
d’ceuvres of ancient sculpture, consisting of 
groups, statues, busts, and a few basso-relievos. 
Another collection of similar specimens, which, 
until the year 1817, had been diverted from the 
purpose intended, and had been made by Shu- 
walow and Farsetti, are in gradual course of 
arrangement. In respect to other subjects, such 
as marble and bronze statues, busts, &c. paint- 
ings, engravings, fragments of carved stone- 
work, medals, and valuable works, the museum 
has‘ little to bgast of, though a sum of 36002. 
has been expended in purchases between the 
years 1817 and 1829. ‘The museum is an ap- 
pendage of the Imperial Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and as the present Emperor has taken 
that institution under his special patronage, and 
placed it directly under the auspices of the 
Minister of the Imperial household, sanguine 
expectations as to its future prosperity are justly 
entertained. 

Swallows.—Much mystery has, from of old, 
hung about the disappearance of these animals 
on the approach of winter. A naturalist of Ko- 
nigsberg professes to have investigated the 
subject accurately, and endeavours to set the 
question partially at rest in the following man- 
ner. ‘ ‘The swallow is an animal easily affected 
by cold, and of this, the site of their usual abode, 
as well as the pains they give themselves to 
render their nests warm and comfortable, are a 
sufficient proof. They collect in the autumn, 
when the nights begin to grow cold and boiste- 
rous, and with a view to shelter themselves 
against the violence of the wind, pass them in 


| general close to the ground, or take refuge in 


considerable numbers among the crowded bul- 
rushes of lakes and rivers. In these places you 
may see arush bending beneath the weight of 
several swallows, and on a dark autumnal night 
it is possible that, under the over-pressure of so 
many birds, the rush may give way and the re- 
fugees be drowned in the water, particularly if 
they should be overtaken by a violent tempest. 
Hence the fisherman frequently draws up swal- 
lows in his net during the winter season, and 
hence also the impression, which the ignorant 
are apt to form, that the swallow takes refuge 
among the rushes in autumn:—an impression 
which has obtained acceptance even with the 
better-informed, although there is no instance of 
the bird having been fished up alive. It would 
be well to state which species it is that seeks 
covert among the rushes. Now the wall and the 
river-swallow depart early; they leave us at the 
beginning of August, but never resort to the 
bulrushes: whereas, the chimney and house- 
swallow abide with us much longer; they mix 
promiscuously during the day, but sever towards 
evening, and you will not then find a single bird 
of the one species intermingled with the other: 
from this circumstance it may reasonably be in- 
ferred, that both make their migration separately. 
The writer has repeatedly seen the house-swallow 
passing the night upon his roof; in the evening 
on the western, and in the morning changing to 
the eastern side: he never observed the chim- 
ney-swallows congregating in this way, but has 
often observed them passing the night among 
the rushes, or the stubble of arable land. This 
species appears to be fonder of warmth than 
either of the three others. He does not take 
upon himself to pronounce, that the last-men- 
tioned select the rush for their winter quarters; 
but directs attention to the circumstance, with a 
view that inquiries should be set on foot, as to 
the particular species which are found in the net 
during the winter montlis.” 

— Concerts of sacred music during Lent are 
as little in favour in Paris, it should seem, as 
among ourselves, for the Académie Royale de 
Musique have this year declined to get up the 
usual French Oratorios. The Conservatoire, 





however, undertook the task of giving two Con- 
certs during passion week, the one on Wednes- 
day and the other on Good Friday. The music 
was confined to instrumental performances, 
which were well executed by the usual orchestra 
of the Conservatoire, under the direction of M. 
Habenech. 

— A letter from Monreale, in Sicily, says 
Le Globe, informs us that a Mr. Thomas Stewart, 
belonging to a noble Scotch family, a young man 
of more than ordinary talents and of extensive 
acquirements, has publicly abjured Protestantism 
before the Archbishop of Monreale, and ina 
fortnight afterwards was to assume the habit of 
Benedictins of the convent of that town. 

—A new Farce is in rehearsal at Drury 
Lane.—No further novelty will be produced a 
Covent Garden inj consequence of the success of 
* Cinderella.” 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, April 17.—Yesterday, Edward Blencowe, 
B.A., Scholar of Wadham College, and Clement Gres- 
well, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, were 
elected Fellows of Oriel College. 
| ogee the following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of Merton College :— Hon. James Stuart Wort- 
ley, B.A., Christ Church ; Edmund Walker Head, B.A. 
Oriel College; and Frederick Calvert. B.A., Student 
of Christ Church. i 
Campripcr, April 23.—The following gentlemen of 
Trinity College were yesterday elected Scholars of that 
Society :— Entwisle, Cameron, Sheppard, Colville, 
Wormald, Warren, Cooksley, Blakesley, Whiston, 
Walsh, Lushington, Alford, Shilleto, Heath, Hamilton, 


Thompson. 
ld, Woodfall, and 


Maca, 


oo 





Westminster Schol 
Heathcote. 











Mr. Wiffen is about to issue a new edition of his 
Translation of ‘Tasso. 

Dr. Ure has nearly ready a new edition, nearly re- 
written, of his Dictionary of Chemistry. 

The Kev. 1. D. Parry. M.A. is preparing an Annual 
Reward-book for Midsummer and Christmas, 1830; en- 
titled The Anthology, consisting of Selections adapted 
tothe Amusement and Instruction of Youth; Voyages 
and Travels (including Natural History) ; Tales, Apo- 
logues, and Fables; moral and elequent Extracts, and 
Poetry. 1t will be dedicated to H.K.H. the Duchess of 
Clarence, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Southey’s Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 8vo. boards, 
plates, 12. 1s.; large paper, 2d. 2s.—Burckhardt's Be- 
douins, 4to. boards, 2¢. 12s, 6¢.—Bourrienne’s Memoirs, 
Vols. Il]. and LV. from the French, 12. $s.—English 
Army in France, 2 vols. boards, 1/. 1s.—Massinger’s 
Plays, No. 1. of Dramatic Series of Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, 5s.—Jennings on Tobacco, coloured, 
5s. Gd.; plain, 4s. 6¢.—King’s Own, 3 vols. boards, 
1d. 11s. 6¢.—Monk’s Life of Bentley, 4to. boards, 3/. 3s. 
—Macilwain on Stricture, boards, 12s.—Mapleson on 
Cupping, 4s.—Picture of India, 2 vols. 12mo. boards, 
16s.—Schreiber’s Rhine, !8mo. bound, 9s.—Women as 
they are ; or, Manners of the Day, 3 vols. bds. 1/.11s.6d. 
—Thurston’s Translation of the Game of Billiards, royal 
Svo. half-bound, 1. 1s.—Ware’s Hints on Extempora- 
neous Preaching, 18mo. 3s.— Dr. Channing’s Importance 
and Means of a National Literature, 8vo. Is. 6d. 








Mieekly {Meteorological Journal. 











Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. - » 
W.«Mon. Ja.m. P.M. | Noon. | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 15| 55 56 29.62 \S.toS.W.| Cloudy. 
Fr. 16) 65 56 29.50 |W.toS.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 17| 57 50 | 29.44 |S.teoS.W.| Showers, 
Sun. 18| 66 55 | 20.57 8. Clear. 
Mon. 19| 55 47 | 29.45 Ww. Shrs. p.m. 
Tues. 20) 53 47 29.65 Ss. Rain. 
Wed. 21' 53-50 29.70 s. Moist. 





Temperature registered at 9 a.M., and 8 P.M. 
Mean temperature, 64. Mean atmospheric pressure, 
29.76. Highest temp. at noon, 57. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair. Thun- 
der p.m. on Monday. 
The Moon and Jupiter in conj. on Thurs. at 3h. p.m. 
enus on Mon. at ith, p.m. 
Sun entered Taurus on Tuesday, at 3h. Im. p.m, 
The Moon nearest the Earth on Wednesday. 
Saturn’s geocentric long. on Wed. 11° 21’ in Leo. 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto 17° 28’ in Capricorn, 
Sun’s ditto ditto 0° 51’ in Taurus. 
Length of day on Wed. 14h. 10m ; increased 6h. 26m. 
_Sun’s horary motion 2/ 26’. Logarithmic number of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. — 





ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON .—The 
PUMP-ROOM will Lees open for the Season, agg 

MAY 3 HOT MINERAL WAT : Carlsbad and Ems. 
ap eg Spa, Pyrmont, Meriesbed, Eger, Seliers, 5 





AO ROSPECTUSES of the Establishment, giving an account of 
the Medical Effects of the above Mineral Wateis, tay be had 
gratis at the Pamp-Room, and at the LONDON AGENTS’, riz 
J. and G. WAUGH, 177, Regeut-street; aud at R, COWARD’ 3, 
63, Cheapside. 


O PRESERVE the HAIR in its pristine 


Beauty is an attainment of science, and merits universal 





oe 














attention. The most efficacious ery for preventing the 
Hair falling off or changing colour, aud produci ing a loxuriant 
is RO )WLAND'S MACASSAR OLL, the Original and 





~ This Oil is pre-eminently suecessfal in nourishing, 
thening, and preserving the Hair, in all-climates and 
seasons, rendering it curly and }. aby. ; in short, adding an ex- 

quisite beauty to the Hair of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
te detail its manifold virtues, aud enumerate the testimonials of 
its proved bevy pd over other preparaiious professing similar 
Tesults, would fill the pages of a volume. To preveut imposition, 
the genuine is sold, inclosed with a pamphiet on the Hair in a 
by am signed on the outside in Red, ‘ A. RowLanp & Son, 

larron GanvEn.’ 





UPERB TUSCAN HAT, of a novel Manu- 
facture.—This most fashionable Article has now been 

legree of perfection by C. PALIN, and 
which surpasses in clomenne and beauty any thing that has beeu 
hitherto offered to the Fashionable World for some time past. 
‘The superiority of these beautiful Hats (whether for the Car- 
riage or ~ Promenade) is obvious, and may be seen at his Ma- 
hufactory, 9, HOLBORN- HILL, facing EI Ely-place. 


( NENUINE PATENT ME DICINES, 
SOLD BY 
BUTLER and Co 


Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's; 
Savory and Co, 136, New Boud-street, and 220, 
Odting, 26, Oxtord-st ayley and Co. (7, ¢ ockspur-street ; 
Windus, 61, Bishops Without; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odliug, 159, Borough, 
Branswick Corn Plaister | Hickwan’s Pills for Gravel, &e. 
eae Lozenges for Coughs, Jam ns 





















Analeptic Pills 
= Owtment 


c sepa Opodeldoc q Mi lima: 
; Marshall's Cera 


Caye me Lozenges © 
Ching’s Worm _ ae Pectoral Elixir for Coughs, &c. 
Cooling Apericnt Powders Perry’s Essence for Tooth-ache 
Citrated Kali for Saiine Draughts Power's Ri gwerm Ointinent 
Croton Oil (Short’s) uinine Lose 

Dixon’s Antibilious Pills | Ras ni’s Pow ier and Tincture 
Daiby’s Carminative —— Styptic and Elixir 
Essence Cubebs | Robbe rd’s Balsamic Elixir 
Freeman’s Bathing ¢ Spirits Towers’s _ and Essence 


















UGGIN’S PATENT VENTILATING 
BEAVER HATS, are acknowledged to be the best kind 

of Hats ever yet invented; they are exc reedingly light, only ‘4 
ounces; will never injure by wet, lose their colouror shape, anc 
will not prevent the egress of perspiration, which has bee nso 
mach the complaint of Water-proof Hats, often produc ing the 
ierad ache and the loss of hair, Price ata. aie. 





Jrab and 
Brown Hats at the same price. Also very light t Silk’ Hats on aa 

improved principle, 18s. at DUGGIN and Co’s. 80, NEWGATE- 
STREETS, near the New Post-Onice. 


No connexion with any other House in the sireet. 








R. BERRY’S PATENT INVENTIONS 


are so highly improved, as now to be considered the most 

perfect and complete of their kind, viz.—his lustantaneous Lights 
upen a new privciple, the most portable, durable, simple, and 
; in elegant variety of shape. His Bottles without Stoppers, 
al Medicines. aoe . xe. His Ink Bottles, revolv- 
ory, removing all trictr 

nu f ta ine out to wash or till at pleasure: 

ond. Rolageals s and very useful Self- gg 0 ing Lamp. To be 
had of Messrs, Savory, Moore, and Co. New Bond-street, and 
Regeut-street ; Bramah and Sons, Piceadiliv; Fisher and Co. 
Couduit-street; Tebbs, New Bond-street ; Howell — James, 




















Regent-street ; Pressly and Tilson, Pall Mall; Waugh, Regent- 
: Haymarket; Bayley — Blew, Coc kspur-stre el; 
; Parkin, Strand; ypsou, Strand ; Butler, 





Coward, Che: apside : ae. r, Cheapside; Pidding, 
Cornhill; aud at the principal Chemists, Periumers, and Sta 
tioners in Town. 





PPROVED F. AMIL ‘Y MEDICINES, 
LD It 

BUTLER and Co. C mentee, Cc 4... side, corner of St. Paul's; 
Savory and Co, 136, New Bond- street, — om Rezent-street ; 
Odling, mi, Oxtord- street: Bayley a Co. rkspur-street} 
Windus »Gl, Bishopsgate Without; k, ‘a, Minories ; Easum, 
27, 4 gate ; ; and Odling, 159, Boroug’ he 

_ The 


CHING’S W ORM LOZENGES. 
more usual symptoms of Worms are Fits, Pains iu the Stomach, 
Side, and Head, Loss of Appetite, and Pale, Languid, and Ema’ 
ciated Appearance in the Patient. The extraordivary efficacy of 
these Lozenges in all such complaints, as well as in Obstructions 
in the Bowels, and every disorder where opening or cleansing 
physic is required, is so universally known, and has been publiciy 
acknowledged by so many persons of distinction and rank in 
society, that it is unnecessary here to enlarge on their peculiar 
virtues. In Pac! kets, at Is. Ifd. and 2s. 9d. 


DR. JAMES'S ANALEPTIC PILLS— 


are an excellent Alterative Remedy in Chronic Diseases of the 
St th wels, and are applicable to Bitious and Dyspeptic 

ct Gout, &c. They are mild in their operation, and re- 
aire no restraint or confiaement during the use of them. La 
xes, at 4s. 6d. and 245, 


TOWERS’ STOMACHIC ESSENCE. — 
Probably the safest and most certain Sedative and Autispasmodic 
ever pres nted to public notice, and most effectual in Nervous 
Palpitations, Difficalty of Bre vathing, and Hysteric Affections. It 
calms and allays nervous irritability, warms and comforts the sto~ 
mach, and relieves it from the pain or oppression occasioned by 
wind. In Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 


POWER’S OINTMENT for RINGWORM. 
—The Luventor a this Infallible Remedy has for the last ten 
years cured se’ hundreds of persons pry until 
the demands heey become so numerous, that he feels it a duty he 
owes to himself, his family, and the atilic ted, to give it publicity. 
In Pots, at 2s. Sd. and 4s. 6d. 


TOWERS’ TONIC PILLS.—These excel- 
lent Stomachic Aperient Pills have for many years received the 
most decisive marks of public approval. They are expressly de- 
signed to restore the tone and evergy of the Digestive Organs, 
and te remove and correct Indigestion, a bad and defective Appe- 
tite, Depression of Spirits, Drowsiuess, and other symptoms, 
usually termed Bilious. In Boxes, at 2s, "od. 4s. 6d., and IIs. 

BUTLER’S ISSUE PLAISTERS.—These 
Plaisters are superior to any others heretofore offered to the Pub- 
lic ; it is therefore prrticalarly bg nome that purchasers will be 
careful in inquiring for ‘ Butier’s Issue Piaister,’ and to observe 
their Name on the Government Samp. In Boxes, at ts. 


MORRIS’S BRUNSWICK CORN- 
PLAISTER is generally admitted to be one of the best emoliient 
yeaa cece che coc eitied wth cach cathousant Come 
plaints. In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. " 

FOTHERGILL’S TONIC PILLS, appli- 
et & . the Female Constitution, and recommendedss asafe 
and eff ant remedy for strengthening the System—also for pro- 
d =k ren ol 7 ~ in all those fanctions “a are im- 
by debility, &c. In Boxes, at 1s. 14d, aud 25, 94. 
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Oiatuent and Drops — Camphor and Bark 
Fothergill’s Nervous Drops Turlingzton’s Balsaw of Lile 

—— Female Veet table Tooth Powder 
Watker’s Drops and Electuary 
|W eich’s Female Pills. 











Fluid Extrac 
Godfrey's Cordial 
Grifiin’s Tincture 
#,* Observe, the abov iain Medicines (exe ept James’ ‘Se 
Ruspini? Godfrey’s, which bear the Proprietors’ names) 
wave the ds ‘ Burcen, Cheapside,’ engraved in a Govern- 
meat Stamp, which is affixed to each, and without which they 
cannot be genuine. 
Anderson's Seots Pills 
Awerican Soothing Syrup 
raithwaite’s Black Drops 
Bateman’s Pectoral Drops 
Betton’s British Oi! 
tevan’s Carbouated Salts 
Cephalic Suuft 
Carrington’s Pills 
Candeli’s Balsam of Honey 
Datch Drops 
Godbold’s Valsam 
Heury ’s Calcined 2 agueds 
Hoope r’s Female 
Haut’s Pills aud ime uges 
Juniper's Ess. Peppermint j 
Leamington Salts ' 
Lignum’s Medicines 
Loe kyer’s Pare Magnesia 


And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 


ariila 








1 Moxon’s Magnesian Aperient 
Manni: \ 
Ovxiey ne 
Opndetdoc ( Stee ' 
Preston Smelling Salts 

| Poweil’s Balsam “i od 

| Poor Man's Fr: 

| Shepherd’s Ipecac. hewn 

| Single ion’s Ointment 

}s slomon’s Bilm Gilead & Drops 

| Spilsoury’s Drops 

| Sydenham’s Pills 
Suook’s Pills 

Savory’s Seidlitz Powders 

| Thompson" + Cheltenham Salts 
elno’s Ve: ble Ss rap 

| Whitehe: . Mustard 

Wilsou’s Tine ture ond Pills 




















Persons cannot be too careful in the purchase of the above | 


Articies, as spurious imitations are generaily in circulation. 





Just published, 


PPHE, PROPOSAL and CONGRATULA- 

TION, (a Pair of Prints,) newly engraved by Mr. JAMES 
THOMSON in his most beautiful style, alter the celebrated 
Pictures by the Late G, H. HARLOWE, 

Size, 11 inches by 15 high, Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 158. ; 
before letters, 21s. each, 

London: MOON, BOYS, and GRAVES, Priutsellers to the 
King, vedas Pall Mail. 





~ Dedicated, by permission, to 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF CLEVELAND. 
Just published, price 1. 1s. 


HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated M. 
MINGAUD, formerly Capitaine d'lufanterie in the Service of 
France. 

This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well-executed 
Copper-plates; with Directions for performing, with precision, 
the most masterly Strokes of all the celebrated Proficients of the 
present day. i t, a great desideratum tall the 
adunrers of this —no work having appeared, in 
the English la be comgnree with it, for the 
beauty and preci: ts rules s; and none 
which comprise the great improvements and discoveries made in 
the Game within the last twenty years. 

London: ‘Transtated and published by JOHN THURSTON 
Billiard Table Manufacturer, 14, Catherine-street, Strand; au 
to be had of all Booksellers. 





















In foolscap svo. 6s. 


HE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST’S 
DIRECTORY ; being a familiar Treatise ou Floriculture, 
yarticuiarly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, an! Border 
Flowers, usually ¢ ultivated in Britain. To which are added, Di- 
reetions for the gement of the Hothouse, penal nea 
Couservatory, withthe diflerent Modes of Raising and Propagating 
Exotic Piauts. luterspersed with many new Physiological Ob- 


servations. 

By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 
\ Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
jane. 














+ Also, 


A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
Growth and c ‘ulture wf the Carnation, Pink, Aur Polyanthus, 
au us," Hyacinth, Rose, and other jowers; including 
a Dissertation oils aud Manares. By Thomas Hogg. A new 
edition, with coluured Pilates, 8s. And 


The Greenhouse Companion; comprising a 
general Course of Greentouse and Conservatory Practice through- 
out the Year; a Natural Arrangement of all the Greenl e 
Plants in coltiv ’ scriptive Catalogue of the most 
desirable to form a Collection, their proper Soils, Modes of Pro- 
pagation, Management, ree References to Botanical Works in 
which they are figured. Also, the proper Treatwent of Flowers 
in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water-glasses. In svo, with a coloured 
Frontispiece; the 2dedition, 14s. boards, 











This day is published, Part I. royal 8vo. 4s., of 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
4 WAVERLEY NOVELS, From Drawings by 
Messis. Barrett, Messrs. 8. Prout, 

Broe kedon, R. Rh. Reinagle, RA. 


» aaa, R.A. 
Dev T. Stothad, R.A. 
ling Stanfield 
5: *D He urding, Ww. Westall A.R.A, 
Engraved in the most Gaished style by W. and BE. Finden. 
Charies Tilt, Fieet-street ; aud John Andrews, New Boud-street, 
*,* A tew Proofs, royal 4to. on Ladia paper, 7s. per Part. 
“They are such Prints as have adorned the most finished of 
the Ay aud we # to see them addressed to the works 
of our great Novelist.”—Literary Gazette, April to. 


NE 1W MUSIC by HERZ, BERBIGUIER, 
TULOU, Se. 


of the 












‘or the Piano-forte. 


























1. Variations Brillantes sur La Derniére Valse de C, M. s. d. 
de Weber eee sees Op. Sie Henri Herz 6 0 
2. Ditto, for two performers 6 
3. Les Elegantes; new edition of these ‘popular quadrilies, 
revised, with considerable alterations aud improve- 
ments expressly for the ee by the composer 
Op. 35. Henry Herz 4 @ 
4 Ditto, for two performers ° 40 
5. Paér a bercean de 
. ° ds oo. C. Chantien 3 6 
6. Brilliant Variations on the Mare w in Mose in Egitto, 
for Piane and Violin .... . Herz and Lafont 6 0 
7. Ditto, the Violin part, kines: for the Fiute by Tulou 6 0 
Flute and Piano-forte. 
& Trois Mélodies de Salon, — x Two Cavatinas 
and ondoletto .... Op. 101, Berbiguier, each 5 0 
9. Ninth Concerto Ditto 6 6 
io. La Sentinetie, Gia fan Titorno, and a olte de Vestris, 
with Variations bi, rand Whitcombe 3 6 
11. Fantasia on** A Celui que j Paimais, - tron La Mucite de 
ortie Op. Ste Tulou 4 0 


aud ~ « Now 
iterpe 


Tuiroduction —— 


Op. 55 Tulow 






, No 















4 
13. € a Bast, Vethetionn (ee erpe, &) » Kublaa 5 
la. “tt eens (Bute rpe, he *) Chs. Keller 4 4 
15. Original Th » Variations cece Capt. ye ~ 1a 2a 
16. Vars. tothe “ The Bush aboon Traquair” 2 
7 2 


ana 


Select Airs from La Muette, by J. Riiffver 2. & cach 
Les Elegantes Quadtilles, Two W ser ees a Galappe, 
fora ‘Military Band euri Here 


PAINE and HOPKINS, o. ‘Cornhill, 











Just published, in 8vo. (1024 pages,) price 14, 6s. 6d. cloth boards, 


4 he E TRADESMAN’S LAW LIBRARY; 
cousisting of Familiar Treatises ou the Laws which Trades- 
men in general, for their Governance in the ordinary Affairs of 
Susincss, onght to be conversant with, or have av Opportunity 
ot immediately relerring to, as Occasions may arise. With a 
General Alphabetical ludex, systematically digested ; which com- 
prises a Glossary of Law Te sed in the 
By GEORGE TOMPSON, Attorney-at- Law 
Author of * Prac tical Suggestions to Young Attorntes.? 

“Mr. Tompson’s w will add to his reputation as a law ex- 
pounder. itis writtenin a clear, concise, and terly style, and 
the points on which it treats are so ably explained that they can- 















| not fail to be perfectly anderstood by the dullest comprehension, 





Traders, who have not much tune for reading, have here a work 
to whic h, on nie S points ot law, reference can at once be ad- 
vantageously Doubt may thus be set at rest and litigation 

ye me pred into under circumstances which ensure 
: esult. The information given respecting bills of ex- 
os alone, will be likely to save an tively en- 
«lin commerce a considerable sum aunually.”’—Sunday 


3 is one of those practically useful works which ought to 
be pl andl in the library of every man of business, We bave 
perused many of the pages gttentively, ond found no grounds for 
objecting to their accuracy.” —Adlas 

“We have not waded through this ponderous volume ina 
search after doubtfal law or bad logic, but we have asked a legal 
friend to look at the work, and he reports that the author appears 
to have performed his task with commendable diligence and 
accurac’ A mr vervary zelte. 

“ Of the law of this,book we are scarcely entitled to pronounce 
an opinion, but a learned friend, whom we consulted, has vouched 
to us for its soundness, ‘To its merits, in point ot stvle and ar- 
rangement, We can ourselves bear testimouy.”’—Spectator, 


“ This work may be safely recommended to all persons en- 
gaged in trade, as containin none well-arranged and well- 
printed volume, a vast quantity seful legal information which 

y general ought to be couversaut with. The object 
of the work has been successtully executed by the learned autho 
and we conclude by giving to it our strong recommendatio: 
highly useful and aathentic.”"—Weekly Dispate . 

* We have seen a bee called ‘The Tradesman’s Law Libra: 
This work is irably adapted for the counter of 4 

rebant, and is rly superior to any of the Law Treatises 
of the like kind wh have fallen under our notice. Ut is ex- 
redingly cheap, and likely to be extensively popular.”—Bell’s 
Me sscuge r. 

* This is certainly one of the desiderata for the tradesman’s 
counting- house or library, comprising famitiar treatises on the 
hs ich such persous are particularly or immediatel 

bof which is treated of in a comprehensi 

d adapted to the comprehension of any 














































e e liti gation, by affording to all weans of waderstanding 
‘ir own and each others’ rights—to contribute the necessar: 
aids, in fact, for carrying lato effect the wish expressed by Loy 
Bacon, ‘ that every wan kuew as mach law as would enable him 
to keep himself out of it.’ Inaddition to copious analytical tables 
of coutents to each of the tre oO there is a very full alphabe- 
tical ed x to the entire wor ich greatly adds to its wu . 
Mr. T »ntribation to our number 
lauioen of which must ma- 
—The Weekly Pree Press. 
“©The Tradesman's Law Library’ is a work of great research, 
perspicuity, and general utility. We have rarely, in fact, seen a 
work whick was more dec idedly required by the trading part of 
the community, or whieh will prove more generally useful to 
those who wish to avoid the meshes of the law. The arrangemeut 
is most luminous, and the selection of subjects judicious and 
complete. A Tabie of Contents, as weil as an Alphabetical ln- 
dex, are appended to the work, and render a reference to any 
given point easy and expeditious.’ "—Morning Advertiser. 
London: Printed for the author (by whom the Trade are 
supplied, at his C saree rs, nen. Tg sold by J. ~ 
4, Took’s-court, Chancery-laue; F.C, Westley, 165, Strand ; 
Booksellers, +h y, 165, i 


ok” 
all other 






ompson bas oar thank Me his 
il ible books, the wide 
teriaily subserve the public service. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 


Monday, Mes Derniers Vingt Sols. After which, Marie Mignot. 
( Mignot, M. Bernard Leon.) To conclude with Le Savetier 
Philosophe. (Loquet, M. Bernard Leon.) 

Wednesday, Le Maitre de Forges, After which, Les Poletais. 
(Andre aerng M. Bernard Leon.) To conclude with 
Vatel. (Vatel, M. Bernard Leon.) 

Friday, La Maison du Faubourg (a new Vaudeville), and other 


Entertaiuments. 

THE GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE 
209, Regent-street, is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from the DANOOT COLLECTION of Brussels, &c. &c. 
In this Collection will be found the Grand Picture by Rubens, 
painted for the Jesuit’s Church of Antwerp. The celebrated 
Titue Teniers, known by the name of‘ Le Tira l’Are.’ A magni- 
ficent View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 

Cuyp, &c. &c. Admittance, 1s, Catalogue, 1s. 

W. CROUCH, Keeper. 











Just published, in a neatly-printed volume, price 5s. the 


ERVANTS’ GUIDE AND FAMILY 
MANUAL, with New and Improved Receipts, arranged 
aud adapted to the duties of all classes of Servants; 


Housekeeper, Laundrymaid, Groom, 

Sook, irymaid, Footman, 
Lady’s Maid, Butler, and 
Nurve, jaiet, Gardener. 
Housemaid, Coachman, 


Forming a complete system of Domestic Management, from 
he most recent and authentic sources, aided by namerous private 
communications. To whichisadded an Appendix of Lists, Rates, 
and Tables, and other useful information. 


Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, price 5s. 
Vol, 52, containing 
HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
By WILLIAM C, STAFFORD. 


Loudon: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 








This day is published, 
DVENTURYSS in the RIFLE BRIGADE, 
A in the PENINSULA, FRANCE, and the NETHER- 
LANDS, from 1809 to 1815. 
By Captain J. KINCAID, ist Batt. 
Post svo, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

“* His book is one of the most lively histories of a soldier’s ad- 
ventures which have yet appeared ; their entire freedom from 
affectation will sufficiently recommend them to an extensive class 
of readers.”"—Atheneum Weekly Review. 

T. and W. BOONE, 480, Strand, near Charing Cross. 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRAC- 
TION of the LOWER BOWEL, illustrating by Cases, the 
Connexion of that Disease with Affections of the Womb, and of 


the Bladder, Prolapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, Xc. To which is 
now added, Observations ou Piles, and the Hwmorrhoidal Ex- 
By FREDK. SALMON, F.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 
Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and ARNOT, 13, 
Ave Maria-lane, St. Paul’s. 








This day is published, the Third Edition of 





Under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Usefui Knowleage. 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
This day is published, price 2s. 
HE NEW ZEALANDERS. Part II. 


The Volume completing this subject will be ready on 
Thursday, April 29th. 


Volumes published, price 4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


1. Menageries, ILL. Insect Architecture. 
Il, Timber Trees.—Fruits. IV. Pursuit of Knowledge, 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 





Now ready, 
T H E L Os T HETI R. 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 


“* A powerful written story.”’—Courier. 


2. The Game of Life; a Novel. 
-——** I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand «he hazard of the die.” —Shaks. 


“ True and graphic pictures from actual life, exhibited with 
startling fidelity.”—Literary Gazette. 
3. Tales of the Five Senses. 1 vol. 
“*The design is excellent; it is to instruct the reader in the 
Natural History of his own Frame.”— Dublin Literary Gazette. 
4. The Island Bride; a Poem. By the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter. Illustrated by Martin. 10s. 6d. 
5. The Romance of History. New Series. 
3 vols, 


6. Bacon’s Life of Francis. 2d edit. 


7. Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. 
William Ball. 1 vol. 8vo. 


& The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 
9. The Family Cabinet Atlas. Coustructed 


upon an original plan. Parr I. just ready, comprising eighi 
piates, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. coloured. Prospectuses are 
to be had, ad specimen plates seeu, at all ghe principal Book- 
sellers in the Kingdom, 
Published " EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 
» 26, Ho! » Cavendish-square, 


2 vols. 
By 





Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo, neatly bound in cloth and hot- 
PI 


essed, price 3s. 6d. 
HE BEAUTIES of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY; consisting of Miscellaneous Selections from 
his Poetical Works; the entire Poems of Adonais and Alastor; 
and a revised edition of Queen Mab, free from all the objection- 
able passages ; with a Biographical Preface. 
« This volume contains the most beautiful composition, of its 
class, that was ever written.”—Court Journal, 
« It would be no easy matter to select two hundred and fifty 
ges from any modern writer, embodying so much poetical 
auty.””—Examiner, 


STEPHEN HUNT, 12, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





WHITE’S SELBORNE. NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. foolscap, price 5s. 6d. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of SEL- 
BORNE, by the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, A.M., Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford. A new edition, with additions, by 
Sir WittiaM Jarpine, Bart. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, 6s. 6d. 


LAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
MANAGEMENT of INFANTS. With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Disorders incident to Childhood. To whichis added, 
an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritation. 
By JOHN DARWALL, M.D. 
Physician to the Birmingham Dispensary. 
Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
ane. 


In a few days, in post 8vo. 
FOURTH SERIES of OUR VILLAGE. 
By Miss MITFORD. 

P Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria- 
_— Also may be had, by the same Author, 

Dramatic Scenes, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Julian, and Foscari; Tragedies. 8s. 

Our Village. 3 vols. 25s. 





The following interesting Works are just published by 
SMITH, ELUVER and Co.,, CORNHILL. 


ITZ of FITZ-FORD. A Legend of Devon. 
By MRS. BRAY. 
Author of “ De Foix,” ‘‘ The White Hoods,” “The Protes- 
tant,” &e. Xe. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. boards. 

“« Mrs. Bray’s chief excellence is, thatshe is anartless writer; 
she acquaints herself intimately with the history, the literature, 
and the manners of the period of her tale ; with these impressions 
on her mind, she dictates from the heart, and consequently her 
writings confer that pleasure which only can be efiected in works 
of this description, by ‘ holding the mirror up to nature.’”’— 
Morning Journal. 

“We concinde with expressing our hearty approbation of 
* Fitz of Fitz-Ford,’ whether for the sound principles of religion 
and morality which it everywhere incidentaily inculcates—its 
lively delineations of character—or the simplicity of style with 
which it is penned; and we will venture to predict, that when 
the numerous works now portraying the intrigues and follies 
of the present age, shall sleep in oblivion, Mrs, Bray’s Ro- 
mances will survive, an exat of the permanence, secays 
by an adherence to the simplicity of nature.’’—Gentleman's 











Just published, in 2 small 8vo. vols. with many appropriate 
Z Illustrations, 16s. in cloth, 


HE PICTURE of INDIA; exhibiting in a 
brief, yet clear and graphic manner, the Geography, To- 
pography, History, Natural History, Native Population, and Pro- 
luce, of that most interesting portion of the earth; with a par- 
t ar Account of the European Settlements, with the present 
State of the British Territories, and an impartial View of the Ludia 
Question, with reference to the impending Discussion on the 
Renewal of the Charter. 
Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria- 
lane. 








Also, 10s. 6d. 
The Picture of Australia. 





THE EAST INDIA QUESTION, 

Just published, in Demy 8vo. price 9s. Chap. Il. Part IIT. of 

I N D I A; o, FACTS 

submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition of the 
Native Inhabitants, the Causes which have for Ages obstrected 
the Improvement of the Country: with Suggestions for Reform- 
ing the present System, and the Measures to be adopted for its 
future Governwent at the Expiration (iv 1834) of the present 
Charter of the East India Company. 

By ROBERT RICKARDS, Esq. 

The Three Parst recently pies, complete the First Volume, 
which may be had, neatly bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d. The 
Fourth Part is vow in the press. 

The following valuable Testimonials of this very able work are 
satisfactory evidence of the estimation in which it is held by the 
public, and of its great usefulness at this particular crisis of the 
momentous Question to which it more immediately relates : 

“ In a very short time this great question will come before the 
legislature; and never was any legislature called upon to pro- 
nounce a decision afiecting so largely the cause of human civili- 
sation and happiness, as that which will then be looked for from 
the Parliament of Eugland. Mr. Rickards’ work, therefore, pos- 
sesses claims upon our notice which it is impossible to overlook 
It is well calculated, too, by the novelty and real value of the in- 
formation which it supplies, to gratify any expectation which its 
title-page may have excited. 

* The object of its intelligent author, as he states in his preface, 

is to enlighten the public mind as to the real condition of the 
native population of INpia, by communicating to us the results 
of his personal observations during a long residence in the country, 
with the view, more especially, of correcting certain misconcep- 
tions upon the subject of very extensive prevalence, and ob- 
viously calculated to operate with very mischievous eflect against 
at of Bndian affairs. 
s quite correct in his belief that what the pub- 
order ta enable it to come to a right conclu- 
tous subject to which his book refers, isan ac- 
curate and comprehensive knowledge of the facts that bear 
upon it. 

Me We look with much impatience for the appearance of the 
succeeding Numbers of his very interesting Publication; and 
again recommend the work very Warnily to the attention of our 
readers.”’—The Verulam. 
















* It is needless, after what we have already stated, to direct the | 


attention of our readers to Mr. Rickards’ work. Interesting and 
valuable, however, us the part now before us undoubtedly is, we 
expect that those parts in which Mr. Rickards proposes to dis- 
cuss the Revenue Systems acted upon in India, and the influence 
of the Company’s commercial and _ political monopoly, will have 
still higher claims to attention.—There are few so weil qualified 
as Mr. Rickards for the discussion of these important questions, 
or to whose labours we should look forward with higher expec- 
tations.”— Edinburgh Review. 

“ To convince our Indian readers that the author of this able 
work is intimately acquainted with his subject, we need only re- 
mind them that Mr. Rickards was formerty a Member of Council 
at Bombay, during which period the m i i 
bestowed on his great talents and ¢ 
going home, he took his seat in Parliament, about the period 
when the discussion for renewing the Company’s Charter came 
on, when he distinguished himself in the House by several most 
able and argumentative speeches against the renewal ofthe Lease, 
and more especially against what he showed to be a ruinous an 
fallacious Trade as carried on under the Monopoly. His exer- 
tions were of much use in vrocuring the Abolition of the excla- 
sive Trade of the Company to India, although fora season they 
retained that of China. 

“ His publication now before us is most valuable, and the jus- 
tice of his reasonings and acknowledged FACTS will be highly 
estimated hy every resident in this country, to whom the great 

uestion must naturally be of the most vital importance,”— 
Bengat Chronicle. 
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The Last of the Plantagenets; an Historical 
Narrative, illustrating some of the Public Events, and the Ec- 
clesiastical and Domestic Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Second Edition, demy 8vo. price bs, bds. 

“One of the most faithful aud delicate narratives that the 
whole library of English romance can furaish.—The plaintive- 
hess, purity, and simplicity of the diction, and the monastic quiet- 
ness, the unaffec tenderness, and re of the incidents, must 
render this volume a permanent favourite with all ; 
taste and feeling.””—Atlas. 


Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq. Author of ‘The Game of Life.’ Demy 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 


Sy 
** Though modest in its title and pretensions, this volume is one 
of the most extraordinary works of fiction that has for many years 
issued from the press. The Tales are singularly original aud 
powerful productions, every way calculated to create an exten- 
sive and lasting reputation for their author.”—Weekly jew. 


The Adventures of Naufragus. Written by 
Himself; giving a faithful Account of his Voyages, Shipwreck, 
and Travels, from his first outset as a Midshipman, ip the East 
ludia Company’s Service, till he became a Commanner in_ the 
Indian Seas; including a general description of India, of the 
Hindoo Superstitions, Idolatry, and Sacrifices, of the Suttee, or 
Immolation of Hindoo Widows, Mc. &c. Second Edition, §vo. 
Price 9s, boards. 

“From the extraordinary nature of the adventures described 
in the volume under this name, and the extreme youth of the 
author, we formed an opinion that the work was a collection of 
facts and observations which had occurred to various persons, 
and were strung together for the sake of uniformity, as having 
happened to a single individual, In this, however, we learn 
that we have been mistaken; for we have received a letter from 
Naufragus himsetf, affording us not only the most satisfactory 
evidence of his identity, but such couvinelng reasons to rely upoa 
the authenticity of his warrative, that we can no longer eniertain 
a doubt upon the subject; and we have only to say, that the cer- 
tainty of its reality adds greatly to the interest of his eventful 
story.”’— Literary Gazelle. 

“This is a book particularly suited to be put into the hands of 
voung persons; they will derive a great deal of instruction from 
it, and as much amusement as in reading Robinson Crusoe.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

“ If you wish for a pleasant travelling companion, or a friend 
to beguile a lonely or a tedious hour—if you have any desire to 
view an interesting, we might truly say, a wonderfal picture of 
real life, read the Ad of Naufi "—S 


The Bengalee; or, Sketches of Society and 
Manners in the East ; including Satires in India, &c. &. By an 
Officer in the Bengal Army. Post 8vo. bds. price 10s. 6d. 

** It is impossible to speak too highly of this elegant and un- 
pretending publication, The object of the author is to present a 
picture of society and manners in the East Indies ; and we do 
not rewember to have met with any book of which the plan is 
more ably executed, or in which i tion and 
are more agreeably combined.”—Oriental Herald. 


Things in General; being Delineations of 
Persons, Places, Scenes, Circumstances, Situations, and Occur- 























rences in the Metropolis, and other parts of Britain; aad con- 
taining, inter alia, Aberdeen, with those therein—The Law, the 
L ing, the Ladies, the Life, the Whigs and Yories of Ed 





Lea 

burgh—A Chapter upon the Waters—London in geueral—Guild- 
hatl—Jobn Buil, his Wife, and Daughter —st. Stephen's : 
Brougham, Canning—The Rev. E. Irving, cum multis aliis, 
With an Emblemat.cal Frontispiece. By Lawrence Langshank, 
gent. 12mo. Price 7s. boards. 


Chronicles of London Bridge. By Richard 


Thomson, Esq. Author of “Tales of an Antiquary,” &c. Xe. 


| With Fifty-six Engravings on Woud, by the first Artists. Crown 





8vo, 21s. boards. 
v~aper, 48s. boards, 
ndia paper, for the 
31s. 6d.in a Portfolio, 
“These Chronicles deserve a place in every library, and will 
long remain a sterling record both for literary recreation and 
reference.”’—Literary Gazette. 
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